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CHECK LIST FOR A DICTATOR 
(of letters, that is) 


To find your popularity rating as a dictator, answer each question “yes’’ or “no”. 
Then read the comments, and finally—just for fun—score yourself. 


C Do you blow eigar ashes in your secre- 
tary’s eyes or on her notes? 

O Do you ask her to take a few letters the 
minute she takes off her coat? 


0 Do you merely mumble ‘ —— 
ing”’ to her? 


Oe 100 et ee 
eight times c day? 


O Do you give her a few letters before 
lunch, and then tell her you want 
them at one o'clock. 


0 Do you expect her to spell correctly the 
names of people and companies ones 
unfamiliar with? 


0 Do you insist on dictating commas and 
semi-colons, and are you diabolically 
gleeful when you tell her to add a 
punctuation mark? 


0 Do you accept beautifully-typed ff 
caine more than a matter-of-fact 
“thank you”? 





Don’t—E! Ropos and mascara don’t mix. 


Don’t—zive her the ten minutes it takes to apply 
lipstick and perfume. These help her to face the 
day, and make her easier on your eyes, too. 
Don’t—make your greeting personal. Try a joke 
on her, and if she’s wearing a new dress be sure 
to comment on it (favorably). 


Don’t—you waste your time and hers by doling 
out work. Even though you take her from the 
keys only a few minutes, her tempo is disrupted 
for ten minutes. Try one or two long dictating 
sessions. 

Don’t—and don’t do the same thing at four- 
thirty. Your secretary will flame with resent- 
ment, make myriad mistakes, and you'll sign the 
letters two days later. 


Don’t—there are no rules she can apply, so help 
her. If you don’t know, tell her where she can 
find out. 


Don’t—punctuation has changed a lot since 
you've gone to school; it’s become less compli- 
cated. (Your secretary is proud of the 90% she 
made in grammar; she knows the rules). 


Don’ t—she’s prouder of that report than if she had 
digcovered a formula for synthetic uranium. And a 
well-done report does take some intelligence. 





Tuanxs To Engen Kennepy of the Industrial Relations Department of Metal 
& Thermit Corporation, New York City, for this?good-natured reminder of what 
constitutes a good dictator. THE SCORING: Miss Kennedy says to score 10 points 
for each “no” answer; 5 points for “sometimes” answers. Your RATING: 100-85 
—You’re #0 wonderful that your secretary wants a lifetime contract; 80-65 


—You’re pretty good, but there a 


‘when your secretary feels hostile toward you; 


60-45—Perhaps you'd better — “your home life; 40-00 —Try psychoanalysis. 
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Edéter te Readenr:- 


Fai 1s ApproacHinG and for me this 
always means California. This year I hope 
to be able to make several stops in the 
southwest including a visit to Dean Loh- 
mann at Oklahoma Institute of Technology. 
As usual, I plan to take in the wonderful 
conference that Charlie McKeand of the 
Merchants & Manufacturers Association of 
Los Angeles puts on every October at 
Palm Springs. Last year, the assistant editor 
and I made a one-day trip to Carmel, after 
which she announced that this year we 
would go there to spend a few days! My 
grandfather went to California in 1849 and 
I have been going there ever since—as 
often as possible. 

ONE oF THE ADVANTAGES OF MARRIED 
Lire is that you have a congenial com- 
panion always at hand to join you in 
projects of mutual interest. Personnel Journal 
provides many a pleasant excursion for 
my wife and me as co-editors. 

A recent experience offers a case in 
point. I had been asked to speak on salary 
administration at the 36th annual Silver 
Bay Conference on Human Relations in 
Industry. As most of you know, this is an 
affair which has been sponsored for almost 
40 years by the Young Men's Christian 
Association. Silver Bay is on Lake George 
and it is a beautiful vacation spot which 
I had not visited in a great many years. 
In this holiday atmosphere, we enjoyed 
two days, embroidered with as nice a 
combination of experiences as one could 
want. 

First of all, 1 enjoy talking on subjects 
on which I am informed, and salary ad- 
ministration is certainly one of them. In 
the second place, I had the pleasure of 
attending conferences led by others, and 
learned a great deal. Thirdly, I was able to 
meet many old friends and to become ac- 


quainted with interesting new ones. Finally, 
we enjoyed the vacation atmosphere of 
Silver Bay and the inspiring tone set by the 
leaders and the staff. 

Among others whom we met was Matt 
Murphy, the new editor of Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance. Anything to do with 
Factory magazine has a special place in my 
mind, because one of the journals which is 
an ancestor of the present magazine pub- 
lished the first article of mine which ever 
appeared in print—a story of a time and 
motion study which I successfully com- 
pleted. You will find it in Industrial En- 
gineering for November, 1917! 

The program as a whole was excep- 
tionally well planned and the quality of 
the speakers was high. Dr. Charles C. 
Noble was one of the most inspiring 
speakers I have ever heard. He is Dean of 
the Hendricks Memorial Chapel of Syra- 
cuse University. Dr. Noble made his points 
with a collection of most appropriate and 
amusing stories. (Have you heard about the 
back seat driver?) My comments on some 
of the speakers represent the combined 
efforts of my wife and associate editor, 
and myself. 

Robert H. Carson, Vice President, U. S. 
Fabric and Plastic Corporation of Sterling, 
New Jersey, spoke on ‘‘How to Put Ideas 
Across to Supervisors as well as Subordi- 
nates’. He gave some practical suggestions 
for selling—both below you and above you. 
Having had trouble over the years in selling 
in both directions, | was very appreciative 
of the value of his comments. 

Dr. Herbert H. Meyer, a psychologist 
now doing personnel research for General 
Electric, talked on ““New Interviewing 
Techniques’’. He gave most of his time to 
suggestions on conducting the employee per- 
formance appraisal interview, pointing out 
at the outset that this kind of interview 
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constitutes two-way communications. He 
gave specific suggestions for the conduct of 
these interviews, urging that effort be 
made to give the employee a chance to 
talk and express his views; and that the 
supervisor be taught how to encourage 
as well as criticize the employee. 

A suggestion of particular interest 
was that the supervisor, in reviewing the 
performance of the employee, should deal 
with things actually done by the employee 
rather than merely criticise his general 
behavior. That is, don’t say ‘You haven't 
any initiative’; rather give examples of 
situations in which there was an opportunity 
for the employee to undertake to do some- 
thing on his own initiative where he 
failed to do so 

Dr. Frank B. Miller of the Cornell 
Industrial Relations School gave a stimu- 
lating talk on ‘‘How to Improve Employee 
Motivation’. He stressed appreciation of 
the individual, pointing out that it is not 
true the American worker is chained to the 
assembly line, since less than a quarter of 
all workers are engaged in assembly line 
work. He pointed out that routine jobs can 
be made rewarding. Studies at Prudential 
Insurance Company and the University of 
Michigan show that most people are 
capable of work in organized groups. 

Clinton H. Cox, head of a company of 
that name, in Newark, spoke on ‘‘How to 
Train Line Executives to Do a Better Per 
sonnel Job’’. He pointed out that during the 
war, under the pressures of getting out 
production, there was a tendency for line 
supervisors to pass their personnel re- 
sponsibilities on to a staff group. Now, they 
should take back their own proper re- 
sponsibilities and the personnel depart- 
ment should train supervisors in the per 
sonnel aspects of their job—safety, job 
evaluation, suggestion systems, labor 
laws and the like. 

Lester R. Bittel, industrial management 
editor for Factory Management and Main- 
tenance, spoke on “‘How to Get Employee's 


Support for Cost Reduction Activities’’. 
He stressed the need for helping employees 
and union to understand the reasons for 
cost reduction. He remarked that careful 
research shows that production tends to be 
highest when supervisors give more free- 
dom to workers, and when they in turn are 
given more freedom from top management 
pressure. However, most workers need 
constant supervision. In reducing costs, it 
is helpful, as studies at Field Crest Mills 
showed, to take the following steps: 

1. Determine objectives 

2. Make careful plans 

Explain need for savings 
Give individual instructions 

5. Tell results 

There should then be a follow-up and 
discussion of results. The union should be 
told of the need for competitive prices. An 
exhibit of products helps to make the cost 
point to employees. Of course, cost reduc- 
tion applies to general management as 
much as it does to production workers. 

Thomas H. Nelson, of the consulting 
firm of Rogers, Slade and Hill, spoke on 
“Ways to Get Better Results from Use of 
the Case Method in Supervisory Training’’ 
Tom Nelson is one of the most effective 
conference speakers. His principal activity 
is executive training. Those who hear him 
are always eager for more. 

John E. Gagnon, Director of Personnel, 
Olin Industries, gave a down-to-earth dis- 
cussion of “‘The Foremen's Role in Labor 
Relations’’. Among other things, he said 
to consult your foreman before com- 
mencing negotiations for a new contract 
Their experience in day-to-day handling of 
individual problems enables them to make 
practical suggestions for improving the 
contract. He stressed also the need for 
fairness and honesty in dealing with unions 

Mr. Gagnon recounted his experience 
with a man who had been a union shop 
steward for a great many years and in due 
time was made foreman. This man took 
some foremen courses on various subjects 
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and when he got to labor relations he was 
astounded to discover that the company 
was telling its own foremen to be fair and 
honest in its dealings with the union and 
with individual employees. This experience 
made the speaker realize that most com- 
panies, his own included, had not explained 
the company position or made the company 
attitude understood by union leaders. 

The talks which we heard were so 
uniformly excellent and useful that we 
regretted that it was not possible for us 
to hear all of them. Altogether, this was a 
stimulating and helpful conference, all the 
more enjoyable because of the fine spirit 
in which it was conducted by the Silver 
Bay Association in the pleasant holiday 
surroundings. 


You Have Noticep, I Supposg, that a 
union recently announced it was creating 
an independent committee to pass on appeals 
for union disciplinary actions. Any member 
of the union who is to be punished can put 
his case to an impartial nine-man Board 
of Jurors, made up of public educators and 
former public officials. This forward-look- 
ing union is the Upholsterers Union (AFL). 
They have thus placed an official check 
against arbitrary abuse. As the New York 
Times reports it, Professor Archibald Cox 
of Harvard will be its first chairman. 


‘Or Coursz Everysopy Wants More 
Money; but how many thousands of work- 
ers are going along from day to day, per- 
forming efficiently, without any ambition 
for promotion to positions of greater 
responsibility?’’ That question was asked 
in a talk by John J. Boyle, Chief of the 
Employee Utilization Section, U. S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, Los Angeles District, 
at a Civil Service Assembly last Fall. 

Mr. Boyle sent me a copy of the talk, 
saying that my recent comments ‘‘regarding 
workers’ real or presumed interest in pro- 
motions, provided part of an answer to 


questions I have been tussling with for 
some time.’ One of the questions with 
which he has been wrestling, as shown in 
his talk, is the assumption ‘‘that every- 
body wants a promotion—that the mass 
of personnel are motivated by some mad 
desire for advancement.”’ 

‘A real contribution could be made,"’ 
he continued in his talk, “‘by purposeful 
scientific study (of) the extent to which 
this is true. It might be discovered that a 
surprising proportion of Government em- 
ployees are perfectly satisfied to stay in 
their present jobs or at their present level 
of responsibility....In our efforts at 
encouraging employees toward  self-im- 
provement and development, (let us) look 
kindly and with understanding on the 
employee who wants to be left alone, the 
employee who requires some other in- 
centive for improved work performance 
than possibilities of advancement. The 
productive efficiency and value to the or- 
ganization of a completely complacent 
employee may actually be greater than that 
of the worker who is constantly looking 
to the job ahead.”’ 

Possibly one question that bothers Mr. 
Boyle is how to satisfy both the employee's 
built-in desire to grow and make more 
money, and his reluctance to prepare him- 
self to handle more responsibility. The 
responsibility that goes with a job is a 
most important consideration in any job 
evaluation method. The employee can be 
paid more as he acquires more experience 
and know-how, but will not reach anything 
like his potential unless he is able and 
willing to accept more responsibility. 
That usually requires sustained and directed 
effort, within or without a company de- 
velopment program. 

Mr. Boyle says I gave him only ‘part 
of an answer’ to his questions. If he finds 
other parts I hope he will share them with 
P] readers and me 


I Seem To HAVE Enyjoyep at least my 
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share of conferences in recent months. 
One of the best was that of the Society for 
Personnel Administration at Princeton in 
mid-June. 

The subject of the conference was 
executive development, and the keynote 
was struck at a panel meeting held on Satur- 
day morning under the chairmanship of 
John Macy, Jr. Executive Director of 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission. The 
members of the pane] were O. Gordon 
Delk, Deputy Commissioner, Internal Reve- 
nue; Robert K. Greenleaf, Assistant Vice 
President, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company; John F. Hilliard, Deputy 
Assistant Director for Manpower, Office of 
Defense Mobilization; and editor Edward 
N. Hay, President, Edward N. Hay & 
Associates 

Although cach panel member was 
asked to contribute one special angle on 
finding, getting and keeping executives, the 
underlying principles for all three functions 
were concerned with development. 

It was said that a good executive is one 
who develops the people under him—who 
helps them to be comfortable with un- 
certainty and able to take risks in making 
decisions and giving answers, and who by 
his example aids his helpers to become 
skillful with those who work under them. 

The ideal executive was defined as 
being self-motivated, having good intuitive 
judgment, and being willing to take risks— 
at the same time having the courage to 
acknowledge his mistakes. He should be 
devoted to his job, thoroughly believing 
in it—being optimistic rather than pessi- 
mistic. 

Advice was given about ways in which 
this development process could be accom- 
plished. Every executive should be con- 
cerned with selecting and training someone 
to fill his job. This would ensure the rising 
man ample opportunity for growth. In a 
government office where there are career 


employees, it was said that outside con- 
sultants for a period of 6 months or less 
are very valuable in assisting in the planning 
and motivating of the various departments 

The conference was excellently planned 
and everything done for the comfort and 
convenience of those attending, who were 
seated at long tables with their places 
marked by cards having their names on 
both sides in large type. These name cards 
were collected after each session and re- 
distributed, with the idea of giving people 
different neighbors at successive sessions. 


Newspapers RecentTL_y CARRIED A STORY 
on the ousting of a union as bargaining 
unit for employees because it insisted that 
women quit their jobs 30 days after mar- 
riage. This happened to Local 100, Central 
States Petroleum Union, independent, at 
Standard Oil Company, Whiting, Indiana. 

It seems that the Union had long had 
such a provision but the ladies picked an 
appropriate day, Labor Day, 1952, to ob- 
ject. They formed a new union, ‘‘Office 
Employees Association, Independent’’. An 
election was held and the results were in 
favor of the new union, 370 to 34. 


It Dozsn't Pay To Get TOO TECHNICAL 
with some people. I was talking the other | 
day about reporting results of a salary sur- 
vey according to the average results for a 
group of jobs. I used the term “‘regression’’ 
as the name for the process by which this 
is done. A few days later, my friend in 
conversation referred to the ‘transgression 
chart’’. Since their rates are somewhat low, 
I suppose the name seemed appropriate 


enough to him. 





Your People’s Pay: How Much 
Should You Tell Them About It? 


arp waaay salaries, quite properly, are 
matters of confidence between the em- 
ployees and their bosses. But when a com- 
pany has a fair and equitable salary program 

and most progressive firms do have such 
a program—why shroud it in secrecy? 
This secrecy is the white-collar union's 
most formidable weapon, placed in its hands 
by management. Managetaent's short sight- 
edness in this area of employee communica- 
tion is literally driving the white-collar 
workers into unionization." 

So writes a personnel man in a large 
company. He asks that his name be with- 
held. We comply, as we will in the case of 
any other reader who requests anonymity in 
sending us his views on the subject. Before 
presenting a few editorial observations, let 
us see how our correspondent develops his 
thesis further and what other questions he 
raises besides ‘‘why shroud it in secrecy’’. 

‘The management of industrial com- 
panies,’’ he says, “‘for the most part just 
take salaried employees for granted. Such 
employees are supposed to be ‘management- 
minded’—loyal, hardworking, independent. 
They dare not raise any. question about the 
firm's salary policy. Although such policy 
is a deep, dark secret, the salaried employee 
is expected to assume that it is fair and 
equitable. 

“Prior to World War II the salaried 
employee occupied a role of reasonable 
security. He enjoyed privileges and ad- 
vantages not then enjoyed by his hourly 
counterpart. 

“During the New Deal and Fair Deal 
eras, labor law reached maturity. The 
hour y employee, now having powerful 


A Staff-Written Exploration 
of an Almost Universal Question 





Whether you have a systematic pay 
program or a set of informal pay 
practices, sooner or later you face the 
question of how much, if anything, 
you are going to tell your white-collar 
or salaried people about how their pay 
is determined, how and when raises 
are given, and so on. Readers with 
ideas on the subject are cordially in- 
vited to share them with the rest of us. 





union representation, is no longer an or- 
phan. His privileges and advantages are 
much the same as those accorded his 
salaried co-worker. As a matter of fact, 
improvements now gained by salaried em- 
ployees come about pretty much as a result 
of negotiations between the hourly unions 
and management. During the last 12 to 14 
years the general compensation level has 
been rising. In most instances it has more 
than doubled. Under those conditions a 
certain amount of complacency on the part 
of the salaried employee was to be ex- 
pected. 

“But, as of mid-1954, conditions appear 
to be different. The general level of com- 
pensation, following the cost-of-living pat- 
tern, is leveling off. Under these conditions, 
is it logical to expect the same complacency 
on the part of the lone and unrepresented 
salaried worker? I think not. 

"There are growing indications among 
salaried employees—the non-exempt ones 
in particular—of fear, skepticism and un- 
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rest about companies’ salary policies. In 
general, I think that salaried employees 
have fared as well as their hourly counter- 
parts over the past dozen years, and per- 
haps better. But do they know this? For 
the most part, the answer is a definite No, 
as proved by extensive surveys 

“Only more information and _ better 
communication can correct the conditions 
that have arisen. Bigger salaries definitely 
are not the answer. Management is thus at 
the cross-roads of decision. Should it con- 
tinue to withhold from salaried employees 
the basic facts about a program so vital to 
them—and risk the consequences? Or should 
it remove the curtain of secrecy and by 
greater enlightenment win increased em- 
ployee loyalty? 

‘““White-collar unions are making good 
progress. In some cases salaried employees 
who were recently organized admit that 
enforced ignorance of companies’ salary 
policies motivated their unionization.” 

* + * 

Generally speaking, we are in agree- 
ment with our correspondent that employers 
would do well to be much more candid with 
their white-collar people in all classifica- 
tions with respect to the way their salaries 
are determined. As we have often pointed 
out in bulletins that have had wide circula- 
tion, the way a company sets the pay of its 
people, and the way it is decided who is 
entitled to a raise and how often—these 
things often matter more to the employee 
than the amount in his pay envelope. 

As our friend suggests, practically every 
company tries to be fair and to maintain 
salary levels reasonably in accord with 
current competitive conditions. Most em- 
ployers have made great expenditures of 
time and money to provide the best possible 
standards and guidance for proper salaries. 

Every effort has also been made to set 
salary standards in accordance with the 
duties of each job. Job analysis and modern 
plans of job evaluation contribute greatly 
to the achievement of this desirable result 


Through frequent salary comparisons 
among companies, efforts have been made 
to maintain a reasonable balance in the pay 
structure as compared with competitive 
employers in the area 

In their efforts to balance salary expense 
with other elements of expense, many 
companies have given careful attention to 
their total salary costs. Managers and 
supervisors have been given training and 
have been provided with all possible in- 
formation to enable them to administer 
salary programs in their own departments. 
A few companies have established salary 
Merit or performance 
rating plans of varying effectiveness have 
been introduced as an aid to the super- 
visor in the determination of relative merit 
when salary review time comes around. 


increase budgets 


SALARY Reviews ARE APPRECIATED 


The very institution of orderly salary 
reviews by many companies is in itself 
evidence of management's desire to recog- 
nize the increasing worth of employees 
resulting from improved skill through 
greater experience. Some of these plans 
even provide for an interview with the 
employee at least once a year—normally at 
the time of salary review. It is at this point 
that the employee's own opportunity to 
express himself appears for the first time. 
With very rare exceptions, no provision is 
made in even the most elaborate plans for 
the employee to communicate or be com- 
municated to with respect to his pay. 

Recently union organizers opened a 
strong campaign to organize the salaried 
employees of a large manufacturing cor- 
poration. The core of the campaign is 
employee dissatisfaction with salaries. This 
dissatisfaction, the company believes, is 


based primarily on misinformation. But 


some officials of the company believe that 
is is not so much a matter of “‘misinforma- 
tion’’ as a lack of information. This poses 
the question, very sharply drawn for this 
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company, as to just what information 
should be given to employees and how it 
should be given. 


* * * 


At the start of these editorial remarks 
we hedged a little with that weasel phrase 
“generally speaking’’. Even in this matter 
of putting all the salary cards face up on the 
table, there may be arguments on both sides 
and, in a particular instance, circumstances 
may alter cases. 

A committee of an industrial associa- 
tion recently studied this very question and 
issued the following pro and con arguments 
with respect to giving out information 
about employee compensation: 


ARGUMENTS ON Botu S1pEs 


‘Against communication— 

‘‘r. In several ways, a program of 
communication would cost a substantial 
amount of time and money. There is no 
visible or measurable financial return for 
this expenditure. 

‘2. Communication of this informa- 
tion may tend to stimulate interest in white 
collar unions by arousing general interest 
in compensation matters and in the com- 
pany’s relative pay levels. 

‘‘3. Dissemination of benefits accruing 
to salaried people which do not apply to 
hourly people would probably arouse de- 
sires, by the hourly people, for such bene- 
fits; these desires would promptly take the 
form of a demand at the next contract 
negotiation. 

(‘‘Note: In many instances, however, the 
unions already have full knowledge of 
special salaried benefits.) 

‘‘4. By announcing the salary ranges, 
the company would have to either justify 
each employee's rate to that employee's 
satisfaction, or give the employee a raise 
to keep him or her happy. Since most of 
this justifying would have to be done by 
section heads who more often excel in their 
technical, as opposed to supervisory, compe- 


tence, it would be expected that increases 
in salaries would be numerous. Moreover, 
supervisory freedom to pay whatever they 
think is appropriate would be restricted. 

“In favor of communication— 

‘rt. Unless such programs are instituted 
there are several reasons to believe that 
white-collar unionization will result sooner 
or later: 

‘a. Information about the field of 
compensation is of real interest to em- 
ployees, and providing this information 
to employees is a very common function 
of unions. Hence, if this information 
is not provided by the company, the em- 
ployees may easily look to a union for it. 

““b. Until employees have been factu- 
ally and honestly told where they stand 
(both individually and as a group) they 
will, of course, form their own conclu- 
sions. As we know, these conclusions 
are often unfavorable to the company, 
since lack of information breeds dis- 
trust—employees feel that the company 
has something to hide. 

‘2. Communication to employees will 
greatly enhance their loyalty and _per- 
formance, since they will realize clearly 
that the company not only takes a sincere 
and active interest in establishing fair pay 
policies, but that it also goes to great 
lengths to explain them. 

‘'3. Communication has a by-product 
value in the form of supervisory develop- 
ment since it puts the supervisors in the 
position of: 

‘a. Having to answer all employee 
questions concerning the compensation 
program. 

““b. Having to justify to each employee 
the level of that employee's salary in 
relation to the range; it makes the 
supervisor talk privately with the em- 
ployee about his performance even when 
it is bad—a task many supervisors shy 
away from until the employee has to be 
terminated.’’ 
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As all of us know, the ‘‘veil of secrecy” 
about salary matters is by no means uni- 
versal. Some companies come pretty close 
to ‘telling all’: others take their people 
into their confidence half way or more. 

Recently we had the privilege of sitting 
in on a session called to tell a group of 
supervisors and white-collar specialists 
something about their company’s salary 
structure and policies. An official of the 
company had come with facts and figures 
about their salaries in relation to general 
salary levels and the cost of living. 

He threw onto a screen charts and 
graphs and factual statements emphasizing, 
among other things, the company’s ten 
major pay policies. He told of the salary 
ranges that had been set up, with their 35% 
spreads at low levels and 50% spreads at 
high levels. He told how salaried jobs are 
evaluated, and why and when. Specimen 
job specification sheets were passed around 
while he discussed the factors that are 
taken into consideration in job analysis. 

Altogether, we thought the personnel 
man’s illustrated talk impressed his hearers 
with the company’s sincere intention to do 
the right thing by them, and was well 
worth while. 


TELLING THE SALARY STORY 


Some companies give a great deal of 
down-to-earth information about salary 
procedures in attractive illustrated book- 
lets. A bank in Philadelphia is a notable 
example. Their 8-page, 6 x 9” booklet was 
issued in 1952 with the arresting title 
‘How Do I Get a Raise in Salary’’. 

Part 1 takes up job evaluation in detail. 
Among the subheads are, How does the 
Bank decide my salary? Who rates my job? 
Who described my job? Can I see my job 
description? (The answer is “‘of course’’.) 
What happens when I get to the top of the 
rate range? 

Part 2 discusses performance rating. 
Among the subheads: How will I know 


whether my performance is satisfactory? 
On what qualities am I performance-rated? 
Will I get a raise if I improve in any quality? 

Part 3 is headed ‘Salary Review’’. 
Some of the subheads: How often is my 
salary reviewed? Who reviews my salary? 
What factors determine whether I get an 
increase? Who decides the size of my in- 
crease? Does the salary review committee 
rate my performance? Who can discuss my 
salary with me to answer my questions? 

We have before us another booklet, 
also of 8 pages and about the same size, 
issued by the Daystrom Furniture Division 
of Daystrom, Inc., Olean, New York. This 
deals only with job evaluation. The theme 
is that ‘We use a well-tested, carefully 
developed system of job evaluation . . . be- 
cause it does satisfy!’ Employees are told 
in simple step-by-step fashion how their 
jobs are evaluated and grouped into ‘‘labor 
gtades’’. Several cartoon illustrations liven 
the story 


Must ‘‘Tett Toem’’ Repgatepiy 


Both of these booklets, especially the 
one issued by the bank, are good. But we 
don't think any printed piece, however 
good, can do the complete communications 
job. Every applicable medium of communi- 
cation, both verbal and visual, must be 
continuously employed to make people 
understand and make them as nearly 100% 
satisfied as possible 

Reiteration is essential. The old negro 
preacher explained his method with his 
flock. ‘‘First,’’ he said, ‘‘I tells ‘em what 
I'se g'wine to tell ‘em. Den I tells ‘em. 
Den I tells ‘em what I done tol’ them.”’ 
If you are going to take your people into 
your confidence (and we think it’s the 
thing to do if you have a salable salary 
program) about job evaluation, perform- 
ance rating, salary ranges and salary in- 
creases, you must tell them not only once, 
but “tell them what you done told them’’, 
time and time again in different ways. 





New Kind of Performance Review 
Emphasizes Executives’ Development 


By Earu P. Jonnson, Personnel Assistant Manager 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, Washington 


ost Performance Reviews and Merit 
Ratings are designed to rate the 
person against some established standard 
or value. The emphasis is on how close the 


person comes to that standard. This is 


somewhat like the old system of grades 
given in school. For example, the student 
was given a final grade of 85%; he knew 
that this was quite good, but he was 
generally not told how he could achieve 
that other 15%. 

Such was our thinking some time ago 
at Frederick & Nelson. We studied the 
problem, looking over a great many per- 
formance review forms used by other com- 
panies, and concluded that our performance 
reviews were not as valuable as we could 
make them if we concentrated on the real 
purpose of the reviews. We kept asking 
ourselves what it was that we were really 
trying to accomplish. The idea that evolved, 
we think, is different enough to be of 
considerable interest. 

We realized that the major purpose of 
an appraisal is development. It is definitely 
not the purpose to produce technically 
perfect appraisals. Our old performance 
review forms were set up with columns 
alongside the various items to be rated, and 
each item was to be checked in one of the 
columns; excellent, good, satisfactory, 
fair or poor. We were following along in 
the old pattern of rating against words or 
standards. 

Our new method differs in that we no 
longer attempt to ‘‘grade’’ anybody. The 
real purpose of the performance review is 
to enable the supervisor to point out to the 
staff member those areas which need im- 





The periodic performance review can be 
one of the best tools in the personnel 
kit, or one of the least effective. The 
author analyzed the real purpose of 
reviews, and produced an idea that 
does away with grading—concentrating 
instead on helping executives see where 
improvement is most needed, and pro- 
viding a basis for discussion. 





provement, and then to suggest ways and 
means of making those improvements. In 
other words, the aim is to really develop 
an understanding between the supervisor 
and the staff member regarding the latter's 
performance, and ways to improve it. 

In order to accomplish this purpose, 
we have eliminated the classifications of 
‘“Excellent’’, “‘Good"’, ‘‘Satisfactory’’, 
‘‘Fair’’ and “‘Poor’’. We have substituted 
two items to be checked; ‘‘Discuss’’ is one 
item and ‘‘Completely Satisfactory"’ is the 
other. If the supervisor has any suggestions 
to make, or some questions to ask with 
respect to a certain phase of the staff mem- 
ber’s work, the item ‘‘Discuss’’ would be 
checked and the suggestions or questions 
would be written down in the space pro- 
vided. If the staff member is performing the 
work in a manner satisfactory to the super- 
visor so that the supervisor has no sug- 
gestions to make, the item ‘Completely 
Satisfactory’’ would be checked. 

Obviously, any staff member can im- 
prove certain items as time goes by, and 
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very few people are perfect in every part of 
their work. The item “Completely Satis- 
factory’’ does not indicate perfection, but 
rather complete satisfaction to the super- 
visor in so far as that particular phase of 
the work is concerned at the time. We have 
indicated in our instructions that, if the 
supervisor wishes to do so, he may check 
the “‘Completely Satisfactory’’ item and 
then enter complimentary or other morale- 
building remarks in the space provided. 


Discussions ARE CONSTRUCTIVE 


When the form has been completed, the 
supervisor sits down with the staff member, 
and they talk over the Performance Review 
and the suggestions, adding on the form 
any other ideas brought out in the discus- 
sion. The discussion centers on working out 
ways to improve. Disagreement on whether 
the rating on a particular item should be 
“Good” or “‘Excellent’’, ‘‘Fair'’ or ‘‘Poor’’ 
is avoided. 

Our experience has been that our new 
form is much more acceptable to super- 
visors in that it does give them an oppor- 
tunity to work with the staff member for 
improvement, and to write down prior to 
discussion with the staff member those 
few areas wherein improvement is neces- 
sary. The process is also more acceptable 
to staff members in that they realize the 
supervisor is working toward their im- 
provement, rather than coldly rating them 
against some arbitrary standard. The form 
has the further advantage of being simple 
in appearance, with considerable white 
space. It does not look so complicated as 
the forms previously used. More experience 
will give us more information with respect 
to the specific characteristics to be con- 
sidered in the work situation, and no doubt 
we will revise these forms from time to 
time 

o * * 

Editor's note: In sending us this paper 

Mr. Johnson said it had been presented 


first to the Seattle chapter of the Pacific 
Northwest Personnel Management Associa- 
tion, as part of a program in which several 
members reported on ‘‘What's New in My 
Company’. With reference to the new 
performance reviews he added: 

‘We have developed three sets of forms; 
one for our merchandising executives, one 
for our non-merchandising executives, and 
one for our regular staff members. The 
forms are sent out soon after the first of 
the year and are to be returned within a 
short period of time. We are following the 
practice now of sending the regular staff 
member performance reviews out to the 
managers on the staff member's anniversary 
date. This spreads the work out over the 
year, and we believe that we get better 
results."’ 


Tue Forms DescriBED 


As Mr. Johnson pointed out, the 
forms are simple in make-up and provide 
lots of white space for the supervisors’ 
remarks and suggestions. The form used for 
Merchandising Executives lists 26 items on 
four pages-—-or, rather, on both sides of 
two 814 x 11” sheets. The form for non- 
merchandising executives lists twenty items 
on three pages; that for staff members has 
25 items for those who are salespeople, 
only 16 for non-salespeople 

Each form is followed by a page for 
‘Additional comments by manager’ and 
‘Comments by staff member’’. There isalsoa 
space for the staff member's signature, but it 
is noted that the staff member need not sign 
if he doesn't choose to. In each instance the 
set of forms also includes a single page for 
the supervisor to use in reporting to his 
superior. The supervisor is asked four 
questions about each staff member: 1. In 
your opinion is this staff member properly 
placed? If not, explain briefly. 2. What 
characteristics represent the staff member's 
greatest assets? 3. What characteristics, if 
not corrected, will hinder his future de- 
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velopment? 4. What is your program for this 
staff member during the year? 

To give an idea of the kind of items 
included in the executive performance 
reviews, here are some queries on the form 
used for merchandising executives. Bear in 
mind that each item is to be checked either 
“Discuss’” or ‘Completely Satisfactory”’ 
and that there is space for “‘Remarks’’ in 
each instance. 

1. Planning and Organizing: Ability 
to plan ahead, budget, schedule and lay 
out work so as to make most effective use 
of personnel, material and equipment. 

2. Cooperation with Other Divisions: 
Ability and willingness to work with and 
for others toward the best interests of all 
concerned. 

4. Ability to Analyze: To size up a 
problem, get and evaluate the facts, reach 
sound conclusions and present them in a 
clear and concise manner. 

8. Consistency in Following Through: 
Ability to keep up schedules and to meet 
deadlines. 

10. Ability to Get Along with People: 
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Effect on other people as a result of his 
disposition, tact, enthusiasm, sincerity, 
appearance, etc. 

15. Initiative: Ability to originate or 
develop constructive ideas, new situations, 
methods and procedures. 

17. Vendor Relationships. 

18. Correct Timing in Planning, Buying 
and Promotion of Each Item in the Department. 

20. Maintenance of Adequate Stocks: Keep- 
ing proper basic stocks, assortments and 
quantities. 

21. Merchandise Presentation: Good 
stock-keeping and department displays 
and sufficient merchandise on selling floor at 
all times. 

26. Level of Performance as a Manager in 
Comparison with Previous Year. (This final 
item is the only one not to be checked 
“Discuss’’ or “‘Completely Satisfactory’’ ; 
instead, it has spaces to check ‘‘Down’’, 
‘“Even"’ or ‘‘Up’’.) 

‘We have had enough experience with 
this new type of performance review," 
says Mr. Johnson, ‘‘to be satisfied that it 
has real values.”’ 
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How Not to Scare 
the Participating Trainee 


By Loretto G. Youna, Assistant Training Officer 
California Department of Employment 


W': are all agreed that participating 
training methods produce the most 
effective results. But we know, too, that 
when we use these methods our trainees 
are initially in a state of panic or apathy. 
This is a major in-service training problem 
because our trainees usually have back- 
ground knowledge in the subject, and the 
old ice-breaker—the introductory lecture 
is just a waste of time. 

So, how to begin? How can we plunge 
the trainees with the least possible delay 
into the ice water of participating and 
contributing? A method which seems to 
warm the water up a little is to involve the 
trainees in personal contacts without making 
a ceremony of it. 

In role playing, for example, instead of 
isolating two people and instructing them 
to conduct an interview, present the group 
with the role playing situation in a ‘‘con- 
ference-of-the-whole"’ by such questions 
as: 

“How could we start this interview?"’ 

“Should the supervisor include more 
than a greeting in his first remarks?”’ 

‘In this situation, what would the 
employee be likely to reply to a greeting?” 

“What does the supervisor feel as he 
opens the interview? The employee?” 

“Tf he feels like that, how would he 
look? Act?” 

When you have most of the group con- 
tributing answers and interested in the 
problem then select two people to try one 
of the suggested courses. The person who 
suggests an idea should not be called on to 
try it out. The old pattern of ‘You thought 
of it, you do it’’ creates a thundering silence 





Strong men sometimes go pale and 
look for a table to hide under, at the 
merest suggestion that they might be 
called on to participate. How to“' sneak 
up’ on such people, and have them 
taking an active part before they know 
it, is told sere... it's something 
like dunking the toes before getting 
wet all over. 





when the instructor is trying to get sug- 
gestions and solutions. 

Informality should dominate this 
initial try. Don't shove your performers 
into the spotlight; let it sneak up on them. 
Let them sit where they are, and don't 
prescribe rules, means or methods. Nudge 
the group discussion into the interview 
situation—don't push it. 

The dialogue should only go on until 
its momentum runs out—probably 2 or 3 
minutes. When conversation flags, you have 
the problem of deciding whether: 

1. One of your roleplayers is just 
groping for words—in which 
case you supply them and let the 
conversation roll on. 

2. The ideas have dried up, and it’s 
time to step in and invite group 
comment, or ask another couple 
to try another way which the 
group has suggested. 

3. Comments exchanged by two 
trainees can be turned into a 
first-person exchange. 
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Usually, ten to twenty minutes of this 
type of group interaction and participation 
is enough to launch your trainees into a 
comfortable and interested practice-inter- 
viewing or role-playing situation. 


STARTING A Buzz SESSION 


The same ‘‘sneak up on them" method 
can be used to begin instruction in Con 
ference Leading. When buzz sessions are 
used in training, leadership of the buzz 
groups often presents a problem if you must 
be sure you get a definite amount of learning 
from the training. To stay within the timing 
and be sure definite areas are covered, you 
may wish to designate the group leaders 
This is particularly true if you know you 
must avoid “‘self appointed’’ leaders, or 
group designation of individvals who 
normally do all the talking and stifle the 
expression of group members. 

When the leaders you select have no 
training in conference leading, you can 
insure much better results from the buzz 
sessions if you give them some orientation 
to their duties, a knowledge of group- 
leading problems and ways to handle them, 
and some experience in conducting buzz 
sessions prior to the training. 

One to two hours spent with the leaders 
will remove many of their fears, and pre- 
vent inept handling of the buzz session. The 
short time usually allowed for buzz sessions 
makes efficient leadership particularly im- 
portant if you are to get worthwhile expres- 
sion from session members. 

Make the orientation of your group 
leaders extremely informal. The meeting 
should have the tone of a consultative 
conference, and should not be called a 
“training session’. 

The problem situations you use for 
practice can either be those you have 
chosen for the buzz sessions or, if the buzz 
session topics are to be selected by the 
trainees, sample problems will serve your 


purpose. 


A good opening for your leaders’ 
session is a discussion of the purpose and 
content of the training, the methods to be 
used, the sequence to be followed, at what 
point the buzz sessions will be used, the 
job of the buzz session leader, how the 
sessions will be reported and how the 
reported material will be used. 

These topics should produce some ques- 
tions from the group on the mechanics of 
the training session. By the time you have 
answered the questions, the group will 
feel comfortable, and you will find it easy 
to introduce either the problems the buzz 
sessions are going to consider, or the prac- 
tice problems. 


GETTING EveryBopy INTO THE ACT 


A discussion by che group of the diffi- 
culties encountered in opening a conference 
will give you the opportunity to demonstrate 
how not to open conferences, and point out 
where each opening fails. You will probably 


get a few laughs, which will help the group 
atmosphere; and the leaders will see why 
poor openings cause trouble for a conference 
leader. (If you're opposed to negative 
teaching, you won't like this idea, of 
course, so it probably won't work.) After 
a few “‘bad’’ examples, ask how the open- 
ing could be improved. 

Select a good answer or develop one 
from the comments, and ask someone to 
try it on the group. Other group members 
can be asked to role-play typical reactions, 
or they can be left to their natural responses. 
Tell the person who is practicing that he is 
only to get the discussion started. Don't 
let him fail! Be ready to slide in and move 
the conference on if it starts to dry up. 
Again, two to three minutes is enough time. 

Encourage comments and discussion on 
the methods and their difficulties. You 
can pick up any of these comments to point 
out the usual hazards and hurdles the con- 
ference leader faces, or use them to shift 
the practice to another group member. 
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When all or most of the group members 
have had a try at opening the conference, 
select another problem, ask one person to 
get group discussion started, another to 
lead the body of the discussion, and a third 
person to summarize. 

Besides the advantage you get from 
better-led buzz sessions, your leaders will 
get considerable satisfaction from leading a 


conference successfully in the training 
session. Your whole training program will 
benefit because you are developing skills 
which you can use in future training ses- 
sions. If your buzz session leaders are super- 
visors, you have a by-product—the experi- 
ence and skill they develop will improve 
the staff meetings they hold with their 
own employees 


Woo the Worker: Pay the Costs 


By WinNIFRED F. Parke 


James D. Parke Company, El Segundo, California 


WwW ever happened to the people 
who used to write the ads in the 
‘Help Wanted"’ columns of metropolitan 
dailies? Users of strong language such as 
“‘industrious’’, ‘‘a good producer’, *‘fast 
worker’’. Lovers of beauty, too, for the 
little phrase ‘‘must be attractive’’ was 
tacked on to a great many of the ads in the 
female column. And above all, admirers of 
the experienced. What niche has manage- 
ment found for these strong and forthright 
men and their list of virile adjectives? 

Their post-war replacements are of a 
different breed. Supplicants who cry- 
‘Come live with me and be my love, and I 
will give you the best rest rooms in town.”’ 
On bended knee, with hat in hand, they 
court the reluctant quarry with promises 
of benefits, vacations, and A-1 working 
conditions. They talk of interesting at- 
mospheres, a job that you'll enjoy, chal- 
lenging work, top wages. They'll pay you 
while you learn, and they do not ask you 
to be attractive. 

And what do they demand in return 
for this carload of goodies that they are 
offering? Not much. And they're not getting 
much 

Bouncing out of college and into the 
rose-tinted atmosphere of post-war business, 





The author, who with her husband 
operates a small factory, finds many 
employers offering a ‘‘carload of 
goodies’ to prospective employees—and 
getting too little in return. Even some 
personnel people, she declares, forget 
that the fringe-benefit *' goodies’’ are 
extra, and they give little thought to 
the cost 





the young personnel man of today has 
begun his working life under conditions so 
false and so completely at variance with the 
facts of competitive business that only a 
major upheaval in his habits and thinking 
would enable him to cope with a severe 
business recession. 

Facing him across the desk each day 
are applicants who have been lured into 
the plant with colorful promises of much 
to get and little to give. It then follows 
that the applicant assumes the role of 
interlocutor, and the personnel man that of 
salesman 

In his efforts to persuade the prospec- 
tive employee that his company is a de- 
sirable place to work, the personnel man 
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has come to place more and more emphasis 
on fringe benefits such as health and welfare 
plans, pensions, paid vacations. And in so 
doing, he has largely nullified the purpose 
of these benefits. An employee who is 
induced to take a job because of them feels 
no gratitude for them. 

It has become standard procedure to 
expect the employer's insurance to cover 
illness incurred on or off the job, and the 
fact has been lost sight of that anything 
given over and above wages earned is in 
fact a gratuity. Frequently one finds that 
personnel people themselves have failed to 
grasp this, and look upon welfare and pen- 
sion plans as their due. 


Arg Pensioners ©‘ UNEMPLOYED?’ 


Recently I attended a meeting of the 
unemployment insurance committee of a 
local manufacturers’ group. The question 
arose as to whether an employee retiring 
on a company pension had the right to 


apply for unemployment insurance. Statis- 
tics proved that in our own state this had 
become common practice, and the retired 
employee usually collected unemployment 
insurance benefits until the funds were 
exhausted. 

Most of the members of the committee 
were employees of large companies, the 
majority of them personnel people. One 
after another, these men arose and defended 
the right of the employee who retires on 
pension from his company to collect un- 
employment insurance against that com- 
pany’s reserve account. Their reasoning 
was peculiar when viewed through the 
eyes of a small businesswoman like myself. 

They said that they would have earned 
their pensions when they retired, therefore 
it would be discriminating against them to 
refuse to allow them to also collect unem- 
ployment insurance. The fact that they were 
being paid in full for every hour they 
worked, and their companies were giving 
them pensions as an additional reward, had 
not penetrated to their thinking. In their 


eyes their companies were not giving them 
anything; they had earned it. 

When one finds this type of thinking 
among personnel people, it is not strange 
that it is common among the lower eche- 
lons. The company has become the patri- 
arch, responsible for succoring the woes of 
the tribe. And as the business man accepts 
more and more responsibility for the wel- 
fare of his workers, he finds that he can 
expect less and less from them in the way of 
dependability and self reliance. 
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Some Problems Arising from 
Executives Promotions, Transfers 


By Paut L. Mirzner, Director of Personnel 
and ARNOLD E. Scuneiper, Educational! Consultant 
State Farm Insurance Companies, Bloomington, III. 


gy enema and transfers may readily 
become fertile fields for misunder- 
standing and friction unless we have good 
communications in force and thorough 
understanding at all levels of the intentions 
of management, and the goals towards 
which the organization is working. 

For example, we cannot have employees 
believing that promotions and transfers 
stem from ‘‘political’’ considerations, nor 
that they are the result of capricious 
thinking and mere management whims 
Employees must understand and believe 
that in any given situation governing a 
promotion and/or transfer, the company 
acted in the best interests of both the 
individual and the company. Specifically, 
we must always consider the effect on the 
company as well as the effect on the in- 
dividual 

What are some of the problem areas 
as they relate to promotion and transfer? 
The following are a number of major areas 
These are not 
listed with any attempt to place them in 
the order of their importance, as it is 
apparent that it would be difficult to rank 
them in order of importance. 

1. Maintenance of the existing strength of a 


that merit consideration 


unit. 

When a production or incentive system 
‘of some kind is in force to measure effi- 
ciency, supervisors and superintendents 
are strongly inclined to hang on to their 
best people to keep their units at the high- 
est level. Under such circumstances, people 
who would ordinarily be candidates for 





An opportunity to move up the ladder, 
to ‘get somewhere’, is a most im- 
portant matter in the minds of many 
executives, often ranking even above 
their pay. So it's not suprising that 
promotions and transfers sometimes 
create touchy problems which must be 
skillfully handled. The authors itemize 
some things that need watching. 





promotion may be ‘kept under wraps’ 
for greater or less periods of time. This 1s 
among the most difficult situations manage- 
ment has to contend with in connection 
with giving every executive a fair chance 
to get ahead 
2. Blocking promotion channels through unwise 
and narrow range thinking about transfers 
and promotions 
It must be borne in mind that every 
promotion means an opportunity for some 
one individual to continue to grow. The 
man promoted, if he is truly promotable, 
ought to be viewed in terms of additional 
promotions in the future. If the man is 
not promotable, you have now blocked an 
avenue of promotion for those behind this 
individual who may be on the way up 
If an organization has too many mid- 
dle-management positions loaded with 
non-promotable individuals, it has auto- 
matically blocked the normal channels of 
growth for the firm. In every promotion or 
transfer that is made the question arises, 
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‘Does this promotion allow the individuals 

behind this man the opportunity to grow 

and perhaps to reach the position he now 
fills?”” 

3. Resentment of colleagues toward those who 
have been promoted beyond them. 
Psychology tells us that all of us may 

tend to overrate ourselves. At any rate, it 
is difficult for an individual to view himself 
objectively, and it is very human to resent 
anyone being promoted beyond us. This 
creates the problem that promotions and 
transfers have secondary effects on others 
who may rightly be considered for promo- 
tion but whe, due to the specific circum- 
stances, are not selected. The man who has 
been left behind may say, ‘‘What has that 
big lug got that I haven't got?... and 
besides, I have been working harder than 
he has’’. How do you meet such resent- 
ment, probably unexpressed? 


Non-PROMOTION PROBLEMS 


If promotion is a serious and important 
aspect of management, then problems aris- 
ing from non-promotion are of equal 
importance. Resentment, frustration, feel- 
ings of non-appreciation and loss of morale 
due to non-promotion must be handled by 
management with intelligent action, just 
as it meets the problem of getting the new 
appointee ready for additional management 
responsibilities. Methods include good 
communications; management taking the 
time to talk to the men who are involved, 
and staff meetings at which top manage- 
ment is present, ready, and able to detail 
the thinking behind decisions. Let those 
who are left behind know that manage- 
ment’s judgments are not based on caprice 
but on sound logic. 

In addition, management must hold 
out hope for future consideration and 
promotion if it is at all justifiable. In 
specific instances, however, it may be 
necessary to lead the man to see that he is 
making a worthwhile contribution to the 
organization in the job he has. 


4. Recognition of the need for additional 
training. 

Transfers and promotions carry an 
implied duty on the men’s part to learn 
their new duties and to adjust to their new 
responsibilities. Management also has a 
responsibility to help the man get ready 
for his new duties. Too often promotion 
is accompanied by a mere pat on the back 
and the admonition that, ‘We know you 
can do it, Henry’’. Then the man is left to 
flounder; he is not helped, he is not fol- 
lowed, he is not given every opportunity 
to succeed. 

A promotable man should be taken in 
hand and taught by his immediate superiors. 
He should be coached and counselled. He 
should have additional company or outside 
training courses. All of management must 
recognize the benefits that come from sound 
training which leads to greater efficiency 
and the preparation of people for positions 
involving more responsibility and leader- 
ship opportunities. 

5. Management must keep the channels of 
communication open between itself and 
those who have been promoted or trans- 
ferred. 

Management must be alert to the 
problems that the transferred or promoted 
individual feels he faces. Does the man 
feel that he is being given proper training? 
Does he feel that the organization is mak- 
ing every attempt to help him learn and 
succeed? Does he feel that his immediate 
superiors are willing to work with him 
and to give him the necessary backing so 
that he will grow? Has his area of responsi- 
bility been sufficiently delineated so that 
he can work easily with his former col- 
leagues? 

6. Management must constantly keep everyone 
aware that the development of promotable 
people is a legitimate aim of all of the 
efforts of the company. 

Every organization is not only render- 
ing a service or producing a product, but it 
is irrevocably engaged in building people, 
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for without the right kind of people 

ultimately the business will fail. The 

development of people should be one of 

the primary aims of any organization which 

has hopes of growth and continuing life. 

7. Management must constantly tell the story 
of opportunity for promotion. 

If, in your organization, those in 
management positions have come up 
through the ranks, this fact should be 
constantly emphasized. There are two 
reasons for this. The first is that this is 
the living evidence of our American system 
at work, where individuals with good will 
and the willingness to work can get ahead. 
The second reason is that it gives to the 
organization a dynamic tone. When the 
younger people understand that they can 
achieve and can set goals for themselves, 
they will bring to the organization that 
fresh enthusiasm that is so important. 

There are a number of methods used 
to insure that job opportunities are made 
known to aspirants. Some organizations 
post job opportunities. Others notify key 
management men in various divisions, and 
ask for recommendations from these men. 
Whatever method is employed, the im- 
portant thing is to make sure that the job 
Opportunity communication channels re- 
main open. Bad morale arises when an 
individual feels that he was passed over 
with no opportunity to be considered for 
possible promotion 


How One Company PROMOTES 


Our company employs these methods 
to determine who should or who should 
not be promoted in any specific instance: 

Step 1: First, we attempt to analyze 
all of the factors that surround a specific 
position. In other words, we attempt to 
find out what kind of a person we need in 
a specific job. We take into consideration 
the type of man the branch manager might 


be; the geographic location; the nature 
and type of individuals with whom the 
promoted man will work. 

Step 2: We generally work from a 
group of individuals who have already 
been called to our attention by their out- 
standing performance, by their immediate 
superior, by the branch manager, or by 
direct application. For any particular job 
there may be a number of quite competent 
individuals. At times maybe one person is 
outstanding, but usually all of the individ- 
uals concerned are of nearly equal caliber. 

Step 3: We generally have a staff 
meeting which comprises our management 
operational staff, and a branch manager 
who may be concerned. Out of this discus- 
sion may come tentative selections. The 
branch manager or division manager is 
then contacted and several names may be 
suggested. The manager always makes the 
final decision 


PERSONNEL’'S PART IN PROMOTION 


The personnel department's role in the 
selection process is to cooperate by supply- 
ing all available test scores and other in- 
formation from our records. Once in a 
while it is necessary to get more data about 
people, or we are called upon to do further 
evaluation and report the results. 

In many problems governing promo- 
tion and transfer, it is evident that per- 
fection is not attainable. We do the best 
we can in as objective a fashion as possible. 
We keep two thoughts in mind: what is 
best for the company, and what is best for 
the individual. We constantly try to match 
people into situations where they will 
succeed, and where their success will add 
to all of our efforts. Conversely, we at- 
tempt not to put anyone into a situation 
where he may fail, for his failure will 
reflect on the activities and results of the 
company. 





The Employment Interview 
As Seen by Job Applicants 


By Harry SELIGsSON 


Professor of Industrial Relations and Economics 
and Don Brooks, Graduate Student 
College of Business Administration, University of Denver 


o ba purPosE Of this study is to compare 
actual employment interviewing prac- 
tices against a checklist of recommended 
practices. The field work was done by four 
students of Denver University; Roger 
Cooper, Floyd Head, William Russel and 
John Pompelli. These men secured 12 
interviews for 10 kinds of jobs in manu- 
facturing, and 14 interviews for 9 kinds of 
work in retailing. 

All of the companies had announced 
job openings through the newspapers or 
through public employment offices. All are 
in or near Denver. The manufacturing 
companies visited employ 25% of those 
on manufacturing payrolls in the area; the 
retailers account for 22% of the total em- 
ployment in that line. Thus, though the 
sample is small, we think it is fairly repre- 
sentative. 

Let us look first at the physical factors 
which greatly affect the job applicant's 
first impression of the company. It may be 
observed that too many companies ap- 
parently consider that they are conferring 
a privilege on the applicant by interviewing 
him. This attitude results in assigning the 
least desirable physical surroundings for 
the conduct of the interview. 

Were employment offices clearly marked? 
The answer is No, in both manufacturing 
and retailing establishments. None of the 
smaller (less than 100 people) factories had 
clearly marked employment offices; only 
half the bigger plants (more than 100 
people) did. In retailing it was about the 





The interview is practically the only 
device used in the selection of new 
people by many companies, particu- 
larly the smaller ones. It therefore 
behooves the company to get the most 
out of interviews. Some of the firms 
covered in this limited survey didn't 
give themselves ‘half a chance’’. 





same: no smaller shop had a marked area 
for interviewing; just over one-half of the 
bigger ones did. Coupled with the failure 
to provide a receptionist, in more than 
half the cases, the search for the employ- 
ment office or desk frequently becomes a 
guessing game. 

Was reading matter available? The aver- 
age waiting time for interviews was just 
over 22 minutes. Considering this, it might 
have been expected that job applicants 
would be given something to read. It would 
have been inexpensive to supply them with 
literature about the company and its prod- 
ucts, to read while nervously awaiting 
their turns. This would have helped estab- 
lish or improve public relations too. But 
hardly any of the manufacturers, and less 
than half of the retailers, supplied reading 
for waiters. 

Was space provided to accommodate the 
applicants? Sixty-three percent of the smaller 
manufacturers and 86% of the smaller 
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retailers did not provide sufficient space: 
80 and 71% respectively of the larger em- 
ployers (more than 100 employees) did 
provide sufficient space. 

In most instances, interviewing duties 
are assigned to a supervisor, foreman, sales 
manager or office manager as appendages— 
unwelcome in many cases—to their primary 
jobs. This may help explain the lack of 
privacy, distracting conditions, and con- 
stant interruptions which disturbed the 
applicants and added to their feeling of 
insecurity during their interviews. Our 
researchers reported distracting conditions 
present in half of the smaller manufacturing 
plants and three-quarters of the smaller 
retail establishments: also in about three- 
quarters of the larger plants and almost 
half of the larger retailers’. Interviews were 
listed as private in less than half the fac- 
tories, and in not much more than half of 
the stores. In the smaller plants and stores 
applicants were not even seated in about 


half the cases; in the bigger companies, 
applicants were generally seated. Inter- 
ruptions during the course of interviews 
were reported in many instances. 


Lackep Privacy For INTERVIEW 


The interviewers noticed in several 
instances that personnel at adjacent desks 
were openly listening to the exchange in 
the interview. In the smaller companies 
this is explainable by the absence of a 
clearly defined employment function. As 
for distractions reported, these resulted 
from employment office doors being open 
to general office and other work areas; 
interviewers were interrupted to take phone 
calls, and to answer questions or give in- 
structions. Thus, even when the interview 
was ‘‘private’’, the privacy was qualified. 

The relationship between lack of 
formality and the applicant's feeling of 
ease was obvious from the reports. In the 
big majority of cases the interviewer was 
able to establish the kind of rapport be- 


tween himself and the candidate which 
encouraged the latter to express himself 
without restraint. No detrimental effects 
were seen from the failure of over two-thirds 
of the interviewers to introduce themselves. 

Attractive and adequate physical fa- 
cilities, privacy without distractions and 
interruptions, and an informal and relaxed 
atmosphere, all are conducive to a fruitful 
interview. But the success of the interview 
finally depends upon the skill with which 
the interviewer clicits the information 
which will enable him to match the capa- 
bilities of the candidate against the re- 
quirements of the job. 


Jos History Setpom ReQuesTEeD 


The record in this crucial area is 
rather spotty. In general, the interviewers 
in both small and larger companies retained 
control of the conversation, avoided asking 
leading questions, and worded their ques- 
tions sO as not to antagonize or make the 
interviewee feel ill at ease. In a number of 
instances the conversation was permitted 
to lag. In too many cases the questions 
were so worded as to call for a ‘yes’ or 
‘no’ answer, which seriously impedes the 
forming of a more thorough evaluation of 
the applicant. As a corollary to this, not 
enough interviewers encouraged the inter- 
viewees to explain or qualify their answers 
if necessary. 

The most serious deficiencies, however, 
lic in omitting to inquire into the appli- 
cant’s personal and private history, and in 
failing to ask him for an explanation of his 
reasons for leaving his previous jobs. Fail- 
ure to explore these areas not only leaves 
the impression of a sketchy investigation, 
but deprives the interviewer of information 
which may be vital in rating the overall 
qualifications of the candidate. 

The employment interview is a two- 
way exchange between company and ap- 
plicant. While the interviewer is interested 
in the qualifications of the applicant, the 
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latter, in turn, is interested in the policies 
and practices of the company and in de- 
termining if these meet his needs and 
expectations. The interviewee is especially 
interested in the essential facts concerning 
the job for which he has applied. 


Appticants Not Futty INrorMep 


Our four job applicants noted in how 
many instances they were given information 
about these things: nature of the work, 
hours or work, medical requirements, op- 
portunity for advancement, employee bene- 
fits and services, wages to be paid, training 
program, and working conditions on the 
job. 

Citing the results for retailers first, 
the big majority of both small and large 
stores informed the applicants about the 
nature of the work. More than half the 
stores, however, failed to tell about the 
hours of work and the wages to be paid. 
Hardly any store mentioned medical re- 
quirements. None of the small stores, and 
only a good majority of the larger ones, 
said anything about opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Only about one-tenth dealt 
with employee benefits and services. No 
small store mentioned training; just over 
half the bigger stores did. Working condi- 
tions were stated in less than half the 
interviews. 

The manufacturers also generally told 
the applicants about the nature of the 
work. More than half of them discussed 
hours of work, and practically all went 
into the wages with the applicants. Few 
said anything about medical requirements. 
About half spoke of opportunities. Hardly 
any mentioned employee benefits; about 
one-quarter spoke of training programs. 
More than half of both the small and the 
larger manufacturers ignored the subject of 
working conditions. 

In this area, too, were serious omis- 
sions. One must conclude that many inter- 
viewers either were unfamiliar with the 


essential job and company information, or 
carelessly omitted telling the applicant. 
It is not up to the applicant to worm this 
information out of the interviewer. Failure 
to apprise the applicant of working condi- 
tions often results in subsequent disap- 
pointments on the part of the newly-hired 
employee and an undue amount of labor 
turnover. It was noticeable that the inter- 
viewers who were most conscientious in 
supplying the applicant with the essential 
facts about the job and the company im- 
pressed the student interviewers as being 
sold on what they were trying to sell the 
applicant—the company. 

While the sample is not large or dis- 
criminating enough to form definitive con- 
clusions, we believe it conveys a fair picture 
of the conduct of a typical employment 
interview in this locality. 


Do Your Employees 
Balk at 
Foreign Assignment? 


Wherever employee discontent can be 
traced to inadequate educational facilities 
for his children, Calvert “School-at- 
Home”’ Courses are the personnel man’s 
most promising solution. 


With Calvert’s accredited courses, par- 
ents can give their children a modern, 
American education anywhere in the world! Many lead- 
ing American industries provide Calvert Courses for chil- 
dren of employees stationed in isolated areas. Company- 
sponsored groups now in the Arabian oil fields, Chilean 
copper districts, Indonesian rubber territory. Individual 
and group programs available. 


Courses for kindergarten through 9th grade. Lessons, 
books, supplies provided. Used successfully by more than 
100,000 children. 48th year. Improves employee morale— 
helps make foreign assignment more desirable. Write for 
complete information today. 


Calvert School 


390 E. Tuscany Road Baltimore 10, Md. 





Just Looking, Thank You 


Suggests “Independent” 
in Place of “Non-Union” 


“With reference to the letter from 
Newell Terry in your May issue, perhaps 
the term ‘Independent Personnel’ would 
merit consideration by those organizations 
which feel the need for an identifying 
group title for staff members who do not 
belong to labor organizations.’’ So writes 
Earl D. Brodie of Ralph N. Brodie Com- 
pany, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. Mr. Terry, 
you recall, had wanted a good term to use 
instead of the negative non-organized or 
non-union. Independents sounds to us like a 
happy choice. 


Librarian “Takes Strong Issue’ 


Samuel Sass, Librarian of The William 
Stanley Library of General Electric Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Mass., “‘takes strong issue’’ 
with John Hennig, whose article about 
‘The Personnel Function of a Company 
Library"’ appeared in the June P.J. The 
issue is Dr. Hennig's ‘‘dogmatic statement 
that ‘in an industrial library it is nonsense 
to bind periodicals for storing’ *’. Says 
Mr. Sass: ‘“The arguments which he pre- 
sents against binding may be valid enough, 
but there are equally valid ones on the other 
side. 


‘One important reason for binding is that 
single issues are easily misplaced. Since most 
industrial libraries circulate periodicals, there 
is always the likelihood that single issues may 
find their way into an individual's file and 
never after see the light of day. This is much 
less likely to happen to a bound volume. If a 
current issue of a journal is lost, it can usually 
at least be replaced, but the loss of a very old 
issue results most often in a permanently in- 
complete set. 

“Another reason for binding is that it 
protects the journals. Dr. Hennig states that 
‘after completing circulation, technical periodi- 
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cals are subject to very little wear’. That is 
highly debatable. Periodicals eventually show 
signs of wear even when they are bound, but 
the prospect .of maintaining a file of journals 
complete from 1875 to date, for example, with- 
out binding is enough to give most librarians 
nightmares—both because of wear and possi- 
bility of loss of individual issues. 

“I can certainly agree with Dr. Hennig 
that ‘storing of technical periodicals has set 
problems undreamt of’, but there is at least as 
much evidence in support of the idea that it is 
nonsense not to bind as there is for saying that 
it is nonsense to bind. I assume, of course, that 
Dr. Hennig is discussing material of permanent 
reference value.”’ 


Do any other readers want to be dealt 
in on this round? 


Lively Interest in P. J. Articles 


The volume of requests to reprint 
articles from this magazine seems to be 
picking up from month to month. Among 
our most popular articles lately were two 
that were intended to help young fellows 
get off on the right foot in their business 
careers; Robert N. Hilkert’s “Tips to a 
College Man Going to Work’’ in our May 
issue, and ‘‘Some Notes on Talking’ by 
David C. Spooner, Jr. in June. 

The Hilkert article was picked up by 
Edmund J. Perret, chief of the civilian 
personnel division of the Rome Air De- 
velopment Center, Griffiss Air Force Base, 
Rome, N. Y. He had it distributed to the 
senior class of the Mohawk Valley Techni- 
cal Institute, ROTC Encampments 
scheduled for June and July, to college 
graudates taken on in June, and to student 
trainees. The article was also reprinted by 
Ernest D. Phelps, training supervisor for 
Olin Industries, Inc. at New Haven, and 
by Elizabeth J. Crowe for distribution to 
all the Junior Engineers, 67 in number, this 
the employment of The 


to 


year entering 
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Hydro-Electric Power Commission of On- 
tario in Toronto. Miss Crowe is associated 
with the Personnel Library of the Commis- 
sion. The Spooner piece was quoted in full 
in a two-page bulletin issued by the In- 
dustrial Relations Division of the Atlas 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 
George G. MacMasters of the Training & 
Development section planned to put it in 
the hands of company supervisors. 

The American Association of Industrial 
Editors made a beautiful 8-page reprint 
with a special cover of Audrey E. Heusser’s 
article, ‘Editing for Employees Who Read 
Hardly Anything’’, from our April issue. 
It was used as a ‘‘special mailing’’ to the 
association's membership. Both Elmer M. 
Applegit, Coordinator of Publications for 
the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, New 
York City, and H. P. Carruth, Jr., Director 
of Employee Publications for the Mead 
Corporation, Chillicothe, Ohio, wanted 
members to see this article. 

A few other articles that drew en- 
thusiastic comment and requests for per- 
mission to reprint were: ‘Getting Back 
into Focus on Performance Ratings’’ by 
William G. Waggoner in May; ‘‘Is ‘Plain 
English’ in Contracts Practical’’ in March; 
“How to Correct Workers’’ by Earl P. 
Johnson in February; and ‘‘Some Charac- 
teristics of Successful Executives’’ by Chris 
Argyris in June 1953. These came respec- 
tively from W. A. Savage, personnel de- 
partment, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co., Ltd. of Toronto; A. E. Duncan, 
Jr., Advertising Manager of the Fire As- 
sociation of Philadelphia; E. F. Wonderlic, 
Vice President of General Finance Corpora- 
tion, Chicago; and Bert F. Williams, 
Publicity Supervisor for the California 
State Fair and Exposition, Sacramento. 
Eleanor S. Ruhl, Director of Publications 
for the Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada, Chicago, also 
expressed interest in “‘Alcoa’s Answer to 
the Secretarial Shortage’ by Annette R. 
Plante in our May issue. 


Thanks to all these friends for sending 
us copies of their reprints—and to the 
authors named for giving us the privilege 
of publishing their outstanding pieces. 


2/3 of Dismissals 
for a Single Reason 


Did you see the light story in the 
papers recently, concerning the importance 
of the personal element in business? Ac- 
cording to the story, ‘thousands of em- 
ployers over the country had been asked 
why, in the last three instances, they had 
had to fire employees. It had been expected 
that the answers would name a long list of 
offenses, varying somewhat in different 
areas, in different lines of work, and de- 
pending somewhat on sex and age. Much 
to the surprise of those concerned, it was 
found that two-thirds of those who had 
lost their jobs had been let out for one 
reason—'‘they couldn't get along with 
other people’. 

We'd be interested to learn whether 
this is borne out in the experience of em- 
ployment managers and personnel directors 
today. Are personality troubles the root 
cause of most separations in 1954? 


Seminars on Human 
Relations in Administration 


The New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
will stage its fourth and fifth Human Rela- 
tions in Administration seminars from 
February 6 through March 4 and May 8 
through June 4, 1955. These programs for 
‘Effective Executive Leadership"’ are open 
to top and middle management personnel 
interested in improving their skill and 
knowledge of working with people, and 
in applying research to organizational and 
industrial relations problems. 

The Cornell program is designed to 
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put a small number of developing executives 
through a course of intensive study over a 
four-week period. There will be lectures by 
visiting experts and local faculty, conference 
periods, round-table discussions, role-play- 
ing applied to case studies, and the estab- 
lishment of fact-finding boards. 

Unlike most executive development 
programs sponsored by universities, the 
Cornell ILR program specializes in one 
phase of executive training: human rela- 
tions as it applies to organization, manage- 
ment and planning, to communications, to 
employee relations, and to labor relations 
in general. Professor F. F. Foltman, director 
of the courses, welcomes ‘inquiries from 
interested companies or individuals. 


Employees Enlisted 
In Public Relations 


The Philadelphia Transportation Com- 
pany, which operates the Quaker City’s 
trolleys and buses, put on a cartoon cam- 
paign to remind employees to be courteous 
to passengers in order to keep them riding 
with PTC. In addition to courtesy, the 
cartoons stress the importance of knowing 
and performing individual jobs so as to 
promote teamwork and safety. 

The cartoons came out in little leaflets 
which are distributed to all employees 
from time to time. One of the cartoons 
was reproduced in The Sunday Bulletin a 
while back, which gave the company addi- 
tional favorable publicity. The cartoon 
showed a cute girl about to get on a bus. 
The bus driver has a quizzical expression 
on his map as a passing motorist with hat 
raised tries to lure the girl into his sport 
model for the ride downtown—for free. 
The legend is: “Always remember 
the public doesn't Aave to ride with us!"’ 

You may agree that such a campaign, 
continued for a reasonable period of time, 
could do more good than a barrage of stern 
exhortations from the management. 


More On Employees 
Rating Supervisors 


R. A. Bobbe, Personnel Manager of 
Emerson Radio and Phonograph Corpora- 
tion, New York City, writes as follows: 


““T have been following with interest the 
course of battle that has been raging on the 
pages of P. J. over ‘Should Employees Rate 
Supervisors’. | wonder if the smoke would set- 
tle if somehow the word ‘Rate’ could be ex- 
cluded. 

“It seems to me that the objections es- 
sentially have been to the implication in the 
title that supervisors might be formally ac- 
countable to employees 

‘‘ Whereas employees are not able to evalu- 
ate the total performance of supervisors, they 
are able to provide (to the supervisors and for 
their own private use) observations about the 
supervisory aspects, which are not available 
from any other source. It is my feeling that 
such an approach might provide a useful medi 
um for supervisory self-improvement.”’ 


On the same subject Ralph P. Kreuter, 
Personnel Consultant of Sheboygan, Wisc., 


says in part: 


“I should like to ask Mr. Clarke to expand 
his statement—- When the supervisor's job has 
been made clear to him and the appropriate 
means of measuring his performance... .’ 

‘This can be done, but is so rarely done well 
that I suspect that the thinking on the subject 
could go a bit deeper. One can't just define a 
foreman’s job by prating the old cliche ‘A 
foreman is responsible for production in his 
department—and to blame for all the bad 
things in it—relationships included.’ 

“Most of us know this, and if bad reports 
come in from a foreman’s department we seck 
out the real causes. We don’t merely blame 
the foreman for them."’ 


Arthur A. Kornhauser, Assistant Per- 
sonnel Manager of Allen Industries Inc., 
Rahway, New Jersey, feels that there's 
some value in having supervisors learn 
how their practices look to their employees. 
He says 
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“There is little doubt in my mind that 
most, if not all, supervisors are egoists about 
the way they feel they handle their subordi- 
nates. Do you know any supervisor who does 
not think he knows how to handle men? 

“It is essential for maximum efficiency 
that supervisors know how and practice effective 
supervision. It is not too difficult to know how 
to supervise, but to practice what you know 
is another matter. This is the consideration 
which is important to employee relations and 
company morale. This is the consideration 
which can measurably affect production 
efficiency. 

‘‘Superiors can observe supervision tech- 
niques of individuals and pass on corrective 
information. But can they get to the heart of 
the problem? Can they sense and feel as a sub- 
ordinate employee would sense and feel? There 
is only one way to really get at the heart of 
this problem and it is through those being 
supervised. We must go to them for help for 
ourselves and themselves. 

**How can we have employees rate super- 
visors? First, it is essential that employees 
understand that this is mot merely a ‘gripe’ 
report. They should understand that a successful 
program of supervisory rating may result in 
better working conditions for themselves as 
well as more efficient operation in the company. 
... If a union is representing the employees 
involved in this plan, its representatives should 
be, informed as to the purposes of the ratings. 
Their cooperation is not only helpful but may 
be necessary. 

‘“What do we do with the information? 
Any rating sheets used should be turned over 
to one person, the personnel manager. He should 
study the reports and eliminate any that are 
simply ‘gripes’ or that deal with a personal 
problem that may have occurred. The personne! 
manager may be able to determine a harmful! 
trait of the supervisor through repeated re- 
portings by different individuals. The particular 
supervisor involved should meet with the per- 
sonnel manager to discuss the reports. 

“In many cases it is quite possible that the 


supervisor has developed undesirable traits or 
practices in supervision without knowing it. 
Through these confidential reports and dis- 
cussions these undesirable traits can be pointed 
out and the supervisor at least will be cognizant 
of them. It is very likely that if the supervisor 
is aware of something undesirable, he will 
try to remedy the situation. I think any ratings 
turned over to the personnel manager should be 
held in the strictest confidence. Actually, if 
the preparation for this program is sound, the 
reports need not be signed.’ 


Retirement Forums 


for Stetson Workers 


About six hundred of the 2400 workers 
employed in the Philadelphia plant by 
John B. Stetson Company, manufacturer of 
men’s hats, are 60 years old or older. For 
these people, according to the New York 
Times recently, the company is setting up 
a “‘Retirement Forum"’ or pre-retirement 
counseling program. Consideration is being 
given to making the program available to 
200 other workers between 55 and 60, ac- 
cording to a company executive. 

The program is voluntary and con- 
sists of five weekly sessions in each series. 
The first meetings were for three groups of 
20 people each. The discussions have to do 
with finances, health, avocations, family- 
social living, and attitude hygiene ‘‘pre- 
sented in an atmosphere of friendly bilateral 
communications’’. Bilateral communica- 
tions—that’s the stuff to give the troops! 

Judging by the age figures, pre-retire- 
ment counseling came to this company none 
too soon. What is your company’s situation 
in this regard? Are a flock of retirements all 
of a sudden going to catch some of your 
people quite unprepared, and are you going 
to regret that you did little or nothing to 
help them over the great divide? 





BOOKS 


HuMAN Benavior IN INpustry. By William 
W. Finlay, A. Q. Sartain and Willis M. 
Tate. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1954. 
247 pages. $4.00. 


To our mind, the title of this book is a 
little misleading. It may seem to promise 
a book having to do almost entirely with 
psychology. Actually it deals with practi- 
cally all aspects of the employment and 
management of people. The psychological 
slant is quite pronounced, and agreeably so, 
but a more descriptive title might be 
‘Handling People at Work’’. 

The book is imaginatively organized 
with refreshing originality. The first chap- 
ter introduces us to a central character, 
George McGowan, the plant manager. 
George is musing about his job, which he 
assumed only a month before. He reviews 
the feelings he had when, after 15 years 
with the company, he was promoted from 
his previous job of general foreman. He 
goes over in his mind some of his problems 
both in the plant and as an individual and 
family man. Chapters 2 to 19 start off with 
brief italicized snatches from the first 
chapter, and the final chapter 20 consists 
of George's talk at a company executive 
development conference 10 years after he 
became manager. This treatment, makes 
both the introduction and the summary or 
conclusions most palatable. 

In between are chapters on some basic 
motives of workers, human relations and 
organization, communication, the use and 
misuse of authority, wages and incentives, 
selection and evaluation of employees, 
counseling, discipline. About discipline, 
the authors emphasize that there is no 
substitute for good judgment in using it. 


148 


Reviewed by Harrison Terrell 


This is one of several examples that might 
be cited to show that, in general, the 
book is not as dogmatic as some: questions 
are brought out and discussed and some- 
times left with the reader in the premise 
that he has a head and can use it. 

The authors aimed to produce a well 
balanced, practical book that would be 
easy to read, and we believe they suc- 
ceeded. It is thoroughly enjoyable. 


Group THINKING AND CONFERENCE LEADER- 
sHip; Techniques of Discussion. By William 
E. Utterback. Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
New York, 1950. 248 pages. $2.50. 


We seem to have been a long time 
catching up with this book, first published 
in 1950 and going into a second printing a 
year later. We're glad we finally did, be- 
cause it opened our eyes to the fact that 
there’s a whole lot more to having a good 
conference that gets somewhere than just 
calling a group of people together and 
giving them the floor. 

If, as the author says, ‘‘the conference 
table is rapidly becoming an indispensable 
tool of modern civilization’’ and if, as you 
may agree, the conference leader holds the 
key to success in conference, then it is clear 
that a company’s personnel director needs 
what this book has to offer as much as 
any businessman 

In his chapter headed ‘‘Discussion in 
Industry’’, Professor Utterback says that a 
company which makes a good deal of use of 
the conference method would-do well to 
set up a training program for those who 
are expected to lead. His book might be a 
good text for the program. Among execu- 
tives who are most likely to have a flair 
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for conference leadership, and presumably 
should be trained himself first of all, is the 
personnel director. ‘‘The fact that he is 
not an expert on the problem to be discussed 
does not disqualify him, provided the dis- 
cussion is not too technical for him.” 

Mr. Utterback is, or was in 1951, 
Associate Professor of Speech at Ohio 
State University, and director of the Uni- 
versity's Discussion Service. 


Tue Power AND THE Prize. By Howard 
Swiggett. Balantine Books, New York, 
1954. 326 pages. $3.50. 

This is a book about business people, 
mostly at the executive and administrative 
level, at work and after hours. Possibly 
half of it narrates the pursuit by our hero, 
Cleves Barwick, the 40-year old vice-chair- 
man of Allied Materials Corporation, of as 
reluctant a heroine as ever finally succumbed 
to the pleas of a suitor. On the. business 


Personnel Research 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


Vauipity or RaTtINGs As RELATED TO RATING 
TECHNIQUES AND ConpiTions. By A. G. 
Bayroff, Helen R. Haggerty and E. A. 
Rundquist, Personnel Research Branch, 
Department of the Army. Personnel Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. 7, No. 1, Spring 1954, 93-113. 
The study was conducted at the General 
Staff College at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
and 400 officer students served as the 
rater-ratee population. An effort was made 
to control such factors as opportunity to 
observe and record, and rater motivation, 
and to vary other aspects of the rating 
situation. Class standings and scores on a 
mental ability test were available for each 
officer. Ratings were made on six different 
days, and each officer rated all of the other 


side, the main story is how a man of in- 
tegrity who has the human touch in deal- 
ing with his associates wins out over a 
man who has neither integrity nor the 
human touch. 

If you liked Hawley’s ‘Executive 
Suite’, another novel about people in 
business, you will probably like this too. 
Its suspense may not be as gripping or as 
well sustained, but it looks to us like 
equally good movie material. Like Hawley, 
Mr. Swiggett was an executive before he 
took to writing, having been the managing 
partner of one concern and the president of 
another. © ‘The Power and the Prize’ "’, 
said Orville Prescott in a New York Times 
book review, “‘is his first serious novel. 
It is a good one, readable and lively, en- 
tertaining as a story and interesting as a 
report on the problems and personalities 
to be found in the hierarchy of a great 
industrial corporation.’’ 


forty men in his class in one way or another. 

The results listed include the following : 

‘The average of a number of ratings 
per rater was more valid than was a single 
rating per rater. 

“Ratings by identified raters were as 
valid as were ratings by unidentified 
raters. 

“Ratings by hard raters and by easy 
raters were not markedly different in 
validity."’ The raters used different parts 
of the scale, but tended to place the ratees 
in the same order. 

Raters who scored high on a mental 
ability test and had high class standing 
produced more valid ratings than raters 
who scored low on those variables. 

The authors indicate that the more 
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effective method for increasing validity of 
ratings is the averaging of ratings by com- 
petent raters. The rater is more important 
than the rating method, and the larger 
number of competent raters employed, 
the greater is the resulting validity. 

The references at the end of this article 
are a list of thirteen studies of rating 
methodology conducted by the Personnel 
Research Branch of the Department of the 
Army. 


A Facror ANALysis or Dexterity TEsts, 
by Edwin A. Fleishman and Walter E. 
Hempel, Jr., Rockland Air Force Base, 
San Antonio, Texas. Personnel Psychology, 
Vol. 7, No. 1, Spring, 1954, 15-32. 


This study presents new evidence to 
support the fact that ‘‘manual dexterity’’ 
is not a unitary ability. The authors ad- 
ministered a battery of 15 widely used 
printed and apparatus dexterity tests and 
subjected the results to a factor analysis. 
They regard this study as exploratory and 
hope that eventually tests will be developed 
which will measure each of the separate 
manipulative factors which they have 
identified. It would then be possible to use 
different combinations of such tests for 
selection of workers in a wide variety of 
manual jobs. 

The subjects in this study were 400 
basic airmen at the Lackland Air Force 
Base. The tests included the Minnesota 
Rate of Manipulation Test, the O'Connor 
Finger Dexterity Test, the Purdue Peg- 
board, and the MacQuarrie Tests of Me- 
chanical Ability. Each part was counted 
as a separate test and these tests were 
selected because they seemed to represent 
a continuum ranging from very fine to 
more gross kinds of movements. 

All the correlations among the 15 
variables were computed. Five meaningful 
factors were extracted from this matrix 
by Thurstone’s Centroid Method. These 


were named: 


Finger Dexterity or Fine Dexterity 
Manual Dexterity or Arm and Hand 
Movements 
3. Wrist-Finger Speed 
4. Aiming 
5. Positioning 
The authors make helpful suggestions 
for further research and for choosing dex- 
terity tests which might be helpful in 
selecting workers for certain types of jobs. 
Personnel workers who are now using any 
of the more common tests of manual dex- 
terity would do well to read this article. 


PERSISTENCE OF THE Errects OF TRAINING 
Emptoygees TO Repuce Waste. By William 
McGehee and Dwight H. Livingstone, 
Fieldcrest Mills, Inc., Spray, North Caro- 
lina. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 7, No. 1, 


Spring, 1954, 33-39 


The present study is a follow-up of a 
study by the same authors reported in 
Personnel Psychology, 1952, No. 5, 115-124. 


This long-term study will help to counter- 
act the impression that the results of 
programs to reduce waste are often short- 
lived. Some people think that, after the 
initial ‘‘shot in the arm’ effect wears off, 
the group goes back to its previous level, 
but it was not the case in this group of 
textile workers 

The first study showed that the opera- 
tors made a 61.6% reduction of waste dur- 
ing a training program carried on for 29 
weeks. During the next 80 weeks the re- 
duction in waste persisted at the same level. 
At the end of the 80-week period, the waste 
reduction training program was repeated. 
A further reduction of 45.3 per cent in 
waste was secured during the 26-week 
period after the retraining program. 

The authors point out that the study 
lacks experimental exactness because there 
was no control group and because of the 
small number of operators engaged in the 
““tailing’’ process. They feel that the results 
are significant in spite of this limitation. 
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The retraining program was directed toward 
changing employee attitudes. They at- 
tribute the success of the program to three 
basic principles: 

(1) Presenting information to the 
operators about the need for reducing 
waste. 


(2) Giving the operators instructions 
for doing a better salvage operation. 

(3) Keeping the individuals informed 
concerning the results of their efforts. 
Graphic devices are helpful and the pro- 
gram may involve special recognition for 
individuals. 


Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





THs WasHINGTON PERSONNEL AssociA- 
TION oF D. C. has elected new officers. The 
president is Robert B. Weathers, assistant 
director of personnel, Hot Shoppes, Inc. A 
whole battery of vice presidents takes care 
of the committee work of the group. Allen 
A. Greenstreet, assistant treasurer and 
personnel director, National Savings and 
Trust Company, is vice president for pro- 
grams. Membership vice president is Harry 
E. Boyd, senior assistant director, Potomac 
Electric Power Company. The public rela- 
tions vice president is Nell G. Bailey, 
assistant personnel manager, Group Hos- 
pitalization, Inc., and the vice president 
at large is Gordon B. Birrel, director of 
personnel, National Radio Institute. 

This year awards and certificates of 
merit were given by the association to three 
local university students who were selected 
as Outstanding in their business administra- 
tion courses. The Association publishes a 
monthly bulletin. A feature is a series of 
biographies of charter members. Descrip- 
tions of various companies represented in 
the organization make interesting reading. 
The bulletin suggests a prescription for 
problem employees: Dosage; some of each, 
frequently. Give him some special re- 
sponsibilities. Ask his help or advice on 
various problems. Give him a chance to 
express his ideas. Watch for special abilities 


Praise his good work and bring it to the 
attention of others. Show an interest in 
him and his personal affairs. That's a 
prescription which would be a good tonic 
for any employee, problem or not! 

Tue INpustriAL RELATIONS AssOcIATION 
or Cuicaco reports that during the thirty- 
nine years of its life it has grown from a 
membership of 15 individuals, to company 
memberships with more than 1,500 in- 
dividuals participating. This year’s pro- 
gram included the Midwest Conference, 8 
monthly meetings, 1 special meeting, 20 
conference group sessions, the co-sponsor- 
ship of a luncheon session at the AMA 
Personnel Conference, and executive com- 
mittee sessions. The Association has had 
an unusual number of requests from col- 
leges, schools, civic groups, and other 
associations to cooperate with them in a 
variety of ways. As an information service 
to its members, material offered by these 
groups which appeared of interest has been 
circulated. The association office answers 
requests for help on policy questions, 
general information and personnel practices 
from members and from other neighboring 
associations. Material on personnel and 
industrial relations matters was exchanged 
with groups in Australia, Japan, Germany 
and South American countries. According 
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to the annual report, notes about IRA 
activities appearing in Personnel Journal 
have brought additional requests for min- 
utes of various meetings and created more 
interest in other association matters. 
Thomas G. Ayers is president of the as- 
sociation, Kenneth A. Rouse is the secre- 
tary. 

Tue Ontario Society or TRAINING 
Directors held a one-day convention on 
“Your Key to Greater Productivity 
Training."’ Talks were given by top-flight 
men in industry. Subjects included: prob- 
lems which can be solved by training; how 
a successful training program has worked; 
the training director—his scope, objectives 
and personnel qualifications. There were 
also demonstrations of group discussions, 
role playing, audience participation and 
visual aids. Frances Kidd is president of 
the association. Glenna Woods, staff train- 
ing department, The T. Eaton Co. Ltd., 
College St., Toronto, is the secretary. 


Tue Torepo PgersonNet MANAGERS’ 
Association had a double feature program 
recently. Col. Cass Huff, executive vice 
president, Daisy Air Rifle Co., Wyandotte, 
Michigan, spoke on ‘‘Productive Incen- 
tives—Profit Sharing.'’ Noel Sargent, execu- 
tive secretary, National Association of 
Manufacturers, New York, reported on 
NAM stewardship. During the summer 
the group indulged in a field day on the 
golf course, followed by a dinner, games 
and awards. Wives and lady friends were 
invited to a ladies’ night banquet and 
party at Toledo beach, which included 
cocktails, dinner, concessions, and dancing 
Incidentally, the Toledo Association sends 
out unusually good monthly announce- 
ments about their meetings. They use a 
legal-size sheet of yellow paper. The top 
half of the sheet carries the information 
about the meeting, decorated with gay 
cartoons. The next quarter of the sheet 
bears the address and stamp, and the bot- 


tom quarter can be detached and returned 
with reservations. The sheet can then be 
folded for mailing. Everything is there, 
and it’s clear, effective, economical. The 
distinctive color makes the announcement 
easy to recognize, so it doesn’t get tossed 
into the wastebasket with other third- 
class mail 

Tue Paciric NortHwest PersoNNEL 
MANAGEMENT AssocIATION has added two 
new chapters. The Yakima Valley chapter 
includes the communities of Yakima, 
Sunnyside, and the Tri-Cities of Pasco, 
Kennewick and Richland. The present 
membership is 22, but the potential mem- 
bership is much larger. The other chapter 
approved is the Southern Oregon Coast 
Chapter. This group covers the Coos-Bay 
North Bend area. They also have 22 mem- 
bers. The association is planning to form 
other chapters soon in Boise, Idaho; 
Bellingham, Washington; Longview, Wash- 
ington; Medford, Oregon; Wenatchee, Wash- 
ington; Honeymoon Bay, B.C.; and Walla 
Walla, Washington 


THe PersONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS AssocIATION OF Los ANGELES con- 
sidered gateways and barriers to communi 
cations when Dr. Paul Pigors addressed the 
group. Dr. Pigors is associate professor of 
industrial relations at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Dr. Pigors concluded 
that discussion of communication barriers 
is based on several misleading assumptions 
such as: 1) that all barriers to communica- 
tion are undesirable, 2) that if they exist 
some individual or group deliberately put 
them there, 3) that it is desirable to remove 
such barriers, and 4) that it is possible to 
do so. 

PIRA sponsored a study course in un- 
employment insurance. The course was 
specifically for personnel who process un- 
employment claims. It included discussion 
of benefit provisions; disqualification pro- 
visions; system of notices and procedure 
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for handling claims; appeals procedure and 
precedent decisions. Also discussed were 
the merit rating tax system; a record sys- 
tem; auditing charges; reports to manage- 
ment; administration of the law; and refer- 
ence materials and aids. An unemployment 
insurance manual for employers was pre- 
pared for use in the course as a PIRA 
service. 

PIRA also offered an cight-session 
course in labor law. The course was led by 
John Van De Water, member of the Cali- 
fornia Bar and of the faculty of the schoc! 
of business administration, UCLA. Cost of 
the course was $25, including the textbook. 


Tue APPLETON PERSONNEL AssOCIATION 
was represented at the public hearing on 
Wisconsin's Unemployment Compensation 
Law. Four members gave their ideas for 
improving the law and its administration. 
Speakers at recent meetings have included 
R. W. Gillett, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Council of Safety, and Commissioner A. W. 
Enright of the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission, as well as E. B. Bruner, vice 
president in charge of personnel for the 
Wisconsin Telephone Company. 


THe PersoONNEL MANAGEMENT AsSOCIA- 


TION OF SAN Disco talked about industry 
and family relations under the leadership 
of Dr. Paul Popenoe, nationally known 
expert in the field of human relations. The 
association calls attention to the fact that 
the community welfare council of San 
Diego has added a new department of 
labor relations. The committee, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. William Rust, presi- 
dent of California Western University, is 
composed of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives from labor and management. 
The purpose of the department is to develop 
educational projects aimed at acquainting 
the wage earners of the area with the 
public and private welfare agencies and 
services they render. Four members of the 
PMA are serving on the committee. 


Tus New York PersonNEL MANAGE- 
MENT AssOcIATION has elected new officers. 
J. William Stuart will head the new execu- 
tive board of the association. Mr. Stuart, 
who was elected president of the group, is 
an alumnus of Dickinson college and is 
director of industrial relations of Chas. 
Pfizer and Co., Inc. Other members of the 
new executive board include: Oscar Lasse, 
personnel manager of the Texas Company, 
and Dorothy Hyland, personnel officer of 
the Dry Dock Savings Bank. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





COMMUNICATION IN_ IN- 
DusTRY was discussed in a course offered 
by the University of Minnesota center for 
continuation study. The course was given 
for those whose work in management 
demands proficiency in public relations, 
sales management, and ability to work 
with people. The course combined educa- 
tion and recreation and was given at 
Douglas Lodge in the northern Minnesota 
woods on Lake Itasca. The course also 
combined four elements: listening, reading, 
writing, and speaking. The staff consisted 
of Ralph G. Nichols, professor and head of 


EFFECTIVE 


the department of rhetoric, University of 
Minnesota; Hugh F. Seabury, associate 
professor, speech education, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Donald Z. Woods, and 
James I. Brown, associate professors, de- 
partment of rhetoric, University of Minne- 
sota. 





TRAINING IN INDUsTRY was the sub- 
ject of a conference sponsored by the 
Labor-Management Institute, University of 
Connecticut. Training in basic industrial eco- 
nomics was discussed by John J. McCarthy, 
company-wide consultant, employee rela- 
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tions training, General Electric Company; 
and William W. Pinney, Jr., training di- 
rector, Chase Metal Works Division, Chase 
Brass and Copper Company, Waterbury. 
Other sessions dealt with such subjects as 
running a one-man training department; 
techniques in the training program; de- 
termining training needs and evaluating 
results; human relations training for super- 
visors; testing and selection for hiring and 
upgrading; and on-the-job training for 
new or transferred employees. 


Are You Reapy ror Downbeat Bar- 
GAINING, was the question raised at the 
American Management Association con 
ference on collective bargaining. Industry 
is feeling the beat of competition ... a 
healthy sign . but for harmony’s sake, 
management must follow the downbeat. 
Roy L. Reierson, vice president, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, gave some 
hints on how to do this in his luncheon 
talk, ‘‘Your Contract and the Financial 
Future."’ Panels worked on: the menu for 
the 1954 collective-bargaining table; and, 
are you ready to talk contract? Thomas T. 
Heney, vice president and secretary, The 
National Sugar Refining Company, New 
York, spoke on ‘We Bargained on the 
Guaranteed Annual Wage."’ R. L. Green- 
man, director, personnel relations, General 
Cable Corporation, New York, spoke on 
‘How to Bargain for an Improved Con- 
tract,’’ and John H. Lind, personnel man- 
ager, Sales Department, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana), Chicago, spoke on ‘‘How 
to Handle Crisis Bargaining.” 


Arg You An Errective INTERVIEWER? 
Have you ever met an applicant you 
couldn't handle? Have you ever wondered 
how a professional interviews? These ques- 
tions were answered at a workshop on 
interviewing sponsored by the Pacific 


Northwest Personne] Management Associa- 
tion, Seattle Chapter, and the University 
of Washington, College of Business Ad- 
ministration. Leaders were clinical psy- 
chologists Wilbert Fordyce of the Seattle 
Veterans Administration Hospital; Robert 
Quinn of the Seattle Veterans Administra- 
tion Mental Hygiene Clinic; and John 
Marks of the American Lake Veterans 
Administration Hospital. 

Tue Prace or THE Emptoyeg Pus ica- 
TION IN AN INCREASINGLY COMPETITIVE 
Economy, was the subject of the second 
annual employee publications workshop 
sponsored by the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association of Los Angeles, and 
the Southern California Industrial Editors 
Association. John B. Clark, director of 
industrial relations, Northrop Aircraft, 
Inc., spoke. Discussions were held on 
“How much economic information and 
how?”’ ‘‘Personals vs. gossip, the editor's 
responsibility;" and “‘How to get the 
most out of your production dollar."’ 

A Piea ror Proper CONSIDERATION OF 
THE Human ELEMENT IN ADMINISTRATION 
of personnel policies and regulations was 
made by President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
when he gave the opening address at the 
1954 annual conference of the Society for 
Personnel Administration. Registration at 
the conference was 1,154. Following 
through on the theme, “‘Looking Ahead 
for the Career Service,’ Philip Young, 
chairman, Civil Service Commission, closed 
the conference with a report of the ac- 
complishments and plans of the administra- 
tion in respect to the career service, Federal 
employee benefits, and the reorganization 
of the Civil Service Commission. William 
T. McDonald, director, Departmental Ci- 
vilian Personnel Division, Navy Depart- 
ment, has been elected president of the 
society for the 1954-55 term. 
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What’s New in Publications 





Tue Capture or A UNION 1s DescriBED, 
step by step, in a timely book published by 
the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations. Nonferrous Metals 
Industry Unionism, 1932-1954, by Vernon H. 
Jensen, is a story of leadership controversy. 
It describes the methods and steps by which 
outside and left-wing influences, including 
some Communist influences, succeeded in 
dominating the union. The story is told 
against the complex background of social 
problems which made possible the in- 
filtrating and hardening of left-wing and 
Communist forces within a union whose 
tradition had been highly democratic. The 
author attempts to tell objectively of the 
beginning, growth, development, leader- 
ship, problems, and vicissitudes of the 
union and of the persons who were active 
in the movement which gave rise to it. 
Mr. Jensen is a professor at the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations at Cornell University. The 344- 
page book is sold by the school, at Ithaca, 
New York, for four dollars. 





A SupstaNTIAL LIBERALIZATION IN ITS 
EmpLoyee Pension Pian has been an- 
nounced by Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., in a 
new booklet, Employees Group Retirement 
Plan. The plan is non-contributory. It uses 
as its base annual compensation for the 
five consecutive calendar years which give 
the highest average out of the last ten years 
of service before reaching age 65. The 
formula used is 1% of the first $3,600 of 
this compensation plus 144% of the excess, 
times credited service years (maximum 
30 years). There are flexible provisions for 
earlier retirement and for sharing pension 
with beneficiaries. The integration of pen- 
sion with social security and personal 
savings is strongly emphasized. Dun and 
Bradstreet introduced the improved plan 
first to the management-supervisory groups 
in its 139 offices by means of conferences to 


assure thorough understanding and most 
favorable introduction to employees. Copies 
of the Retirement Plan Booklet and details 
concerning introduction of the plan are 
available to interested companies by writing 
to General Personnel Department, Dun and 
Bradstreet, Inc., 99 Church Street, New 
York 8, New York. 


INpustRIAL Eprrors Get Some Hep 
IN PUBLISHING 70,700,000 copies of 6,500 
publications which they get out annually, 
in House Organ Production, a bibliography 
compiled by Abigail Fisher Hausdorfer. 
The bibliography aims to assist the editors 
by noting basic publications on writing, 
on producing the house magazine or news- 
paper, and by providing a helpful selection 
of references to materials in the extensive 
literature of journalism. References are 
grouped under three headings: general aids 
to writing; producing the magazine or 
newspaper; and the fourth estate. The 
bibliography is sold by Temple University 
Libraries, Philadelphia 22, Pa., at one 
dollar a copy. 


Four ProGramMs DersiGNep To TRAIN 
Otper Women For Parp EMPLOYMENT are 
described in Older Women as Office Workers, 
a United States Department of Labor 
publication. The 64-page booklet is divided 
into two sections. The first describes pilot 
training programs in Denver, Cleveland, 
New York and Milwaukee. Classes, 
trainees, their progress, problems and 
successes are presented. The second section 
deals with facts about older women work- 
ers. This section asks and answers such 
questions as, is this a country of aging 
women and are you an ‘‘older worker’’ at 
35? The obvious answers: we're none of us 
getting any younger, and you're as old as 
you feel, are only part of the story. There 
are more older women in the country than 
there used to be, and they want to work. 
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Many of them need to work. But there is a 
prejudice against hiring workers over 35. 
The pamphlet has some concrete ideas 
about these problems. It concludes that, 
‘a re-evaluation of hiring and training 
policies in light of these facts—that the 
supply of young women is diminishing, 
that the trend for middle-aged women to 
work is increasing, that changes can be 
made in the work itself to permit part-time 
employment, and that many mature women 
need training for employment—may do 
much to solve both the need of the employer 
for a worker and the need of many middle- 
aged women for either a full-time or a 
part-time job.’ The booklet is for sale at 
25¢ by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Tue Sttver Tureaps THEME gets an- 
other variation in an English study, The Later 
Working Life in the Building Industry, by F. Le 
Gros Clark. The purpose of this study of 350 
aging maintenance workers was to find 
what actually happens to men as they grow 
old under various industrial conditions. 
(Query: we can't help wondering if it’s 
delicacy that makes people refer to this 
group as ‘‘aging’’ when they mean ‘‘aged.”’ 
After all, everyone's aging.) Most of the 
320 men studied were traced from the age 
of 60 to the end of their working lives as 
building employees, though some of them 
may possibly have found further employ- 
ment. They were all apparently quite fit 
for the job as they approached their sixties. 
But of every hundred men, who were fit at 
60, not much more than seventy were still 
fit as building workers by 66. The study is 
one of a series on factors affecting con- 
tinued employment of elderly workers A 
limited number of copies of the full report 
are available free of charge from the Nufheld 
Foundation (which sponsored the study), 
Nuffield Lodge, Regent's Park, London, 
N. W.1., England. 


COMMEMORATING THE 50TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE WorLp’s First Pusiicty Sup- 
PORTED Business Lisprary, the Newark 
Business Library has issued a }36-page 
pamphlet, A Half-century of Power for 
Business. In releasing the pamphlet, John 
Boynton Kaiser, director of the Newark 
Public Library, pointed out that his 
predecessor, John Cotton Dana, who estab- 
lished the Business Library, had disagreed 
with the tendency to house libraries in ‘‘a 
marble palace, located far from the city's 
center.’’ To bring library resources close to 
businessmen, Dana rented a single ground- 
floor room at 16 Academy Street, where the 
Business Library was opened on October 
1, 1904. Miss Marian C. Manley, who has 
been in charge of the Business Library since 
1925, says there has been a striking change 
in the focus of businessmen since the de- 
pression year of 1931. Twenty-three years 
ago the heaviest demand was for city 
directories—very helpful in tracing install- 
ment account delinquents. By 1954, local 
directories had dropped from the 47% of 
1931 to only 13% of the total demand, 
while the use of general reference sources 
had climbed from 27% to 67%. The changes 
reflect ‘‘what might be considered the 
contrast between the demands of, adoles- 
cence and maturity,’ Miss Manley notes. 
The pamphlet was written by Alexander L. 
Crosby and is illustrated with photo- 
graphs by Ann Zane. Copies are free to 
Newark residents on request to the Business 
Library, 34 Commerce Street, Newark 2, 
N. J. A 50¢ charge is made to out-of-town 
buyers 


RECREATION BREAKS DOWN Barrigrs, 
Revreves Monotony, Buitps FrRignpsHIPs, 
Cuts ABSENTEEISM, according to a neat little 
booklet Better Employee Relations Through 
Employee Recreation. The 16-page pocket-size 
publication is put out by the National 
Industrial Recreation Association. It ex- 
plains how recreation improves the mental 
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attitude of the employee, and helps to 
reach the employee's family. Recreation 
also is a means of keeping contact with 
retired employees. Recreation can be used 
as a tool to spot leadership ability in em- 
ployees, to strengthen public relations and 
improve community relations. Suggestions 
are made for starting a program of recreation 
in a plant. The booklet may be obtained 
from the National Industrial Recreation 
Association, 203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, 1, Ill. 

A CoMPREHENSIVE SURVEY AND ANALY- 
sis OF Over 300 AMERICAN Prorit SHARING 
PLaNns covering over three quarters of a 
million workers has been published by The 
Profit Sharing Research Foundation. The 
book, by P. A. Knowlton, is called Profit 
Sharing Patterns. The study covers all three 
widely used types of profit sharing plans; 
the cash plan, the deferred plan, and the 
combination plan. The businesses included 
range in size from very large to very small, 
and cover the fields of financial, distribu- 
tive, and manufacturing enterprise. Details 
on percentage of profits shared, numbers of 
workers involved, investing features of the 
plans, and many other items are included 
in the charts and tables. The price is $10.50, 
postpaid, from the Profit Sharing Research 
Foundation, 1322 Chicago Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

GUARANTEED WaGes ARB THE Ex- 
PRESSION OF A DEMAND FOR SECURITY, says 
Fred H. Blum, in Annual Wage and Worker 
Security, a management report published by 
the Research Division, California Personnel 
Management Association. Management, 
says Blum, bases its arguments against 
guaranteed wages on the fear that the 
financial loss could not be sustained in 
case of a very long or sharp depression. 
But Blum points out that such a depression 
is not necessary and cannot be allowed. 
The demand for security must be met. 
‘‘Uleimately,’’ he concludes, ‘the demand 


for security with which management is 
faced today is an expression of a very pro- 
found psychological and spiritual inse- 
curity which goes to the very root of what 
I would call the crisis of the times. As far 
as Management is concerned, this crisis 
manifests itself in an attempt to find a new 
meaning for work, a significant aspect of 
our life which, for many workers, has 
lost its meaning. The appeal of the guaran- 
teed wage for the workers is so strong 
because guaranteed wages express a need 
for both economic and spiritual security. 
Workers, like all human beings, must eat 
and provide for their families 365 days a 
year... . There is a real danger that the 
kind of guarantees which management 
will or must eventually give will bring the 
government into the picture in such a way 
that both management and labor unions 
may lose a great deal of independence . . . 
management has a great responsibility . . . 
the way in which it meets the challenge 
may decide in which direction we will 
go.’ The report is available from the 
association for one dollar. The address is 
2180 Milvia Street, Berkeley 4, California. 

Guipes ror Lasor ARBITRATION, pub- 
lished in 1953 by the University of Pennsy]- 
vania Press for the Labor Relations Council 
of the Wharton School ($1.00), is the col- 
lective product of a group of 29 experienced 
arbitrators in the Philadelphia area. A 
number of them are nationally known. 
They met periodically over a span of three 
years to discuss questions concerning the 
ethics, procedure, and conduct of the 
arbitrator and the parties. Widely divergent 
views on each subject eventually merged 
into a ‘‘sense of the meeting,’ permitting 
the preparation of this report. Topics dealt 
with are related to pre-hearing considera- 
tions, the conduct of the hearing (which is 
the major portion of the report), and post- 
hearing matters. The Labor Relations 
Council did not sponsor this project, which 
developed spontaneously out of dinner 
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meetings which were social affairs, but 
agreed to underwrite publication as a 


service tO companies, unions, and arbi- 
trators. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Tue Feperac Reserve Bank or Kansas 
Crry publishes a good-looking monthly, 
the Ten J News. My only complaint is that 
I can't tell whether the letter in the title, 
which is in script, is a J or a G and I can't 
find out what it stands for. I'd welcome 
enlightenment. Well illustrated articles on 
the work of different departments give the 
editor a chance to show plenty of employees 
in action, and that’s always good. Sports 
and hobbies are well covered, and I like 
the magazine. The editor is Norvilie R. 
Gish 

ArNoLp Bakers issue the Breadwinner. 
This is a small, neat, 20-page magazine. 
A picture story describes employment and 
orientation procedure. Plant news and 
sport news both get good coverage with 
plenty of action pictures. The magazine 1s 
also used to explain company policy. One 
article, for instance, tells why volume in 
the loaf is sacrificed to quality. A speech by 
the president of the company, delivered at 
the manufacturing conference of the Ameri- 
can Management Association, makes the 
lead article in one issue. The speech was 
on human relations in a hard-sell period. 
Mr. Arnold said that hard-sell times are 
just too tough for any businessman to take 
a chance on anything less than the best 
employee relations program he can conceive 
and administer. Three fundamental needs 
must be met: the need of the employee for 
dignity, for togetherness, and for security. 
Mr. Arnold meets these needs in his com- 
pany by using the concept of the family 
Such a concept, he feels, is a healthy one 
if it is not phony. There must be a ‘‘family”’ 
365 days a year, not just Christmas week. 
The attributes of family relationship are 
sympathy, gentleness, tolerance, and un- 


derstanding. Is there not room in industry 
and business for these, too? he asks. There 
must be, he said, a constant effort to match 
technological know-how with sociological 
know-why. Gordon Kehler is the editor 
of the Breadwinner, which is published by 
the Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port Chester, New 
York. 

Omar, INCORPORATED, ALSO BAKERS, 
publish a monthly magazine called the 
Caravan. To supplement the magazine the 
company issues a semi-monthly News Letter. 
The purpose of the letter is to provide the 
fifty-some branches with up-to-the-minute 
news of local events. It also helps conserve 
space in the magazine. The News Letter is 
published in the central office and mailed 
to district editors. It can be posted on the 
branch and plant bulletin boards, with 
local news written in by the reporters. The 
local news that is written in may suggest 
some local feature story items. The News 
Letter is a single mimeographed sheet of 
news briefs. The local news sheet consists 
of headings which can be filled in, in long- 
hand, by the local reporters. Blanks are 
provided for employment anniversaries, 
special events, thumbnail sketches of new 
employees, birthdays, safe driving awards, 
transfers, and blood donors. A recent issue 
of the magazine carried a cover story on 
Lincoln, Nebraska, one of the branch loca- 
tions of the company. An abbreviated 
souvenir edition has been used by Lincoln 
sales personnel in soliciting new customers, 
an interesting use of the company maga 
zine which other editors may wish to 
consider. Lloyd Berg is the editor of the 
Caravan, and J. B. Fagot is director of 
industrial and public relations of Omar, 
Incorporated, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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THe AmerIcAN SEcuRITY AND TRUST 
Company, OF WasHincTon, D. C., has an 
informal little magazine called the Se- 
curity News. The editor is John J. Ahearn. 
Most of the pages carry several short news 
items about employees, sports, or social 
events, which make the company seem 
friendly and pleasant. There is usually one 
longer article describing the work of a 
particular department. A rather lengthy 
biography of an employee, who is also a 
new American, appears in a recent issue. 


Tue Unirep States Navat Suppry 
Depot, at Scotia, New York, publishes a 
bi-weekly news sheet, the Shoreline. Pa- 
tricia Schroeder is the editor. The four 
pages are about equally divided between 
pictures and text. The layout is unusually 
good. The front page carries one picture to 
go with one big story with one big head- 
line clear across the top of the page. Only 
one or two other short items appear on this 
page. The other pages use more pictures 
and more short pieces. The sheet reports 
the formation of a pilot group in reading 
improvement, conducted by the training 
division. Since the experts disagree on the 
best method, the group is to experiment in 
order to try to find the most effective way 
of improving reading habits. 


Tue CieveLaNp Cap Screw CoMPANY 
publishes a twelve-page monthly, The Cle- 
Cap Times. Unusually large and clear pic- 
tures mark this magazine, and flatter those 
whose pictures appear. A series of articles 
introduces the various sales representatives 
and their staffs. The informal descriptions 
make you feel well acquainted with the 
people introduced, and the pictures make 
you sure you can recognize your new friends. 
A lengthy letter from the pilot of the 
company plane makes good reading. It’s 
tun to have a bird’s eye view—if that’s 
what you call it when a pilot describes his 


passengers—of company officials and ‘“‘big 
wheels’’ in the industrial world who ride 
the company plane. An unusual and read- 
able public relations idea. Harry H. Willett 
is the editor of the Cle-Cap Times. 


Tue ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA'S 
LarayeTTe, INDIANA, PLant publishes the 
Aluminator, a four-page weekly news sheet. 
Albert A. Douglass is the editor. The 
inside pages are devoted to departments, 
each section with a specially boxed title. 
Sports news is on the back page. The 
Aluminator reports that a series of meetings 
was held to go over the annual report of 
the company with the employees. Several 
news stories about accidents on the job 
raise an editorial question: does it hurt 
employee morale to describe accidents, in 
plant publications? Is there any way in 
which the news stories can be tied in with 
safety efforts? Or is it best just to give the 
facts without comment? What is your 
policy and what are the reasons for it? 
Other editors might be interested. 


About the Authors 
(Continued from page 137) 


also a labor relations consultant and a special 
lecturer in personnel administration and labor 
law at Wayne University, Detroit. Dr. Seligson 
joined the University of Denver in 1947. 

Donald Brooks, co-author of the employment 
interview article in this issue, when last heard 
from had ‘‘just received his M.B.A. from the 
University of Denver, having majored in pro- 
duction management." 

Eileen Kennedy compiled the *‘ checklist’’ on 
our inside first cover at the suggestion of her 


‘dictator’. After getting an A.B. in 1951 from 


the College of St. Elizabeth, she was with 
Vogue as a secretary and a copywriter. ‘‘ Dicta- 
tor’’ Spencer J. Hayden, Director of Training 
with the Metal & Thermit Corporation, New 
York City, rates thanks for sending the check 
list to us. 





HELP WANTED 


Tecunicat Personner Man: Large research and development 
laboratory seeking personnel administrator. Engineering 
or science background desired; preferably technical under- 
graduate degree plus graduate work and/or experience in 
personnel field. Age range 35-45. Position emphasizes per- 
sonnel activities rather than industrial relations, and is 
largely concerned with hiring, counseling and appraising 
engineering and science graduates through Ph.D. level. 
Reply Box 298. 


Executive Devetorment Program Manaoer. To evaluate 
overall executive needs, and to organize and administer an 
executive development program for an established and grow 
ing engineering organization in the New York area. The 
position requires a knowledge of methods and evaluation 
techniques, both theoretical and applied, experience in em 
ployee communications, organizational planning, training 
etc, This is an excellent opportunity for a qualified man 
between 35 and 40 years of age to make a permanent, inter- 
esting career in a progressive company with a world-wide 
reputation of accomplishment. The salary is open, and the 
program of employee benefits includes executive insuranc-, 
accumulative vacation policy and a liberal pension plan 
Please submit detailed resume and include initial salary re 
quirements. Box 467, Room 1201, 230 West 41 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Lason Raecations Assistant: 814 years diversified experience 
includes: analysis of wage and salary rates, job classification 
systems, and other labor data; research and advice to parties 
on content and administration of labor contracts, settlement 
of specific disputes and grievances, formulation of personnel 
and labor relations policies, and interpretation of labor 
legislation; writing and editing statistical and expository 
labor relations bulletins and other labor education materials 
directed both to management and labor. M.A. Sociology, 
minors psychology and economics, Colorado College, Phi 
Beta Kappa. Career woman, age 35, single, excellent health; 
willing to relocate and travel; available on short notice. Full 
resume on request. Salary open. Reply Box 268. 


Pension & Wetrars Pian Apministrator: Interested in 
position as assistant to busy executive in charge of pension 
and welfare activities. 15 years experience with pension and 
welfare plans derived from employment with Social Security 
Administration and leading life insurance company. B.S. 
and M.B.A. from Wharton School; majored in industrial 
relations and industrial management. Age 37, veteran, 
married, two children. Present salary $7,000. Reply Box 274. 


Personnet Assistant: M.S. Degree, psychology (August 
19$4), 2 years experience with well-known private research 
organization in job analysis, test development, and identifica- 
tion of training needs. Secking opportunity with an indus- 
trial concern which advocates and practices the application 
and advancement of technical methods in personnel work. 
Vet. married, age 25, available August 1st. Prefer New Eng- 
land or Upper New York. Reply Box 288 


In tHe Soutneast? Frankly, I like it here, too, but I'll be 
happier working in an all-around personnel program with 
mfr. of tangible products. 5 years Law practice, 2 yrs. group 
insurance, and other varied experience. Versatile. Can be of 
real value. Married, child, 32 years old, LLB degree, native 
Southerner. Salary open. Resume gladly sent. Reply Box 289. 


Assistant Personnet Manacgr or Jos Anatyst: Broad 
background of seven years college level teaching experience 
and M.A. degree in Sociology. 2 years of personnel experi- 
ence in the areas of job classification, interviewing, recruit- 
ment, placement, employee relations, personnel records. 
Seeking position as Assistant Personnel Manager of medium- 
sized concern or as Staff Assistant in field of job analysis 
with a large concern. Willing to relocate. Resume on re- 
quest. Reply Box 291 


Personne. Man: Currently in charge of salary administra- 
tion and collective bargaining in a technical organization on 
Wese Coast, offers successful performance at managerial 
level and temperamental affinity for personnel work in ex- 
change for opportunity furthering professional development 
and advancement. Age 42, present salary $7440, with previ- 
ous record of superior accomplishment in academic research, 
university teaching, and military personnel work. Box 292 


ACCOUNTANT AND Cericat Supervisor : Mature, painstaking, 
reliable, dignified, courteous, seeking new position with 
ethical firm. Prefer small city, northern part of U.S. Mini- 
mum salary $600. month. If you need a competent but un- 
assuming gentleman please write Box 296. 


Personnet Psycuoocist: Recently released from active duty 
Graduate Officer's Personne! Management Course. Supervised 
four assistant psychologists in testing, interviewing, counsel- 
ing, and processing. Interpreted findings of psychological 
instruments and techniques for Staff discussion and action. 
Staff Consultant. Supervised organization employing over 
30 persons engaged in administrative and processing matters 
Degree: BS in Psychology. Legal background: 2 yrs. Law 
school. Writing Ability. Age 26, single, living in North 
Florida, will relocate and travel. Available now, desire 
responsible position in progressive firm. Especially interested 
in areas of: Personnel, Ind. Rel., Research, Counseling. Full 
resume and recommendations on request. Reply Box 297 


Personne AssisTaANT:- Orrice Manacgr: B.S. Business Ed- 
ucation, Texas Christian University. MBA degree Personnel, 
Syracuse University. 6 years experience including 4 years 
military service. Age 35. Willing to relocate. Resume on 
request. Reply Box 299 


Inpustriat Retations: Four (4) years experience in all 
phases of field. Manager 2}4 years for precision metal work- 
ing company of 400 employees. Presently in staff position 
with major company, but desire more challenging position 
with another small or medium sized manufacturer. Prefer 
position with variety. Married, age 29,1. R. degree. Resume 
Reply Box 300 
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New HARPER Books 


Manpower in the United States 


PROBLEMS AND POLICIES 


Edited by William Haber, Frederick Harbison, Lawrence R. Klein and Gladys P. 
Industria] Relations Research Association. How can our country utilize its 
productivity? This book is at once a presentation of some of the problems involved in 
this goal, and a statement of some of the possible and desirable public policies for 
authoritative and invaluable source of reference for personnel executives, industrial 
consultants, teachers and government officials. 


America’s Resources 
of Specialized Talent 


A CURRENT APPRAISAL AND A LOOK AHEAD 


By Dael Wolfe. The Report of the Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training, this 
beok rings together for the first time an impressive body of ens eee Se eae 
resources of talented, imaginative, and trained personnel in the natural and social sciences, the 

manities and many other professions. An important book for all executives concerned with specialist 
needs and the possibility of their fulfillment. Coming September 22nd. $4.00 
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DEPARTMENT STORE FOR MANPOWER 


An organization nationally recognized as a leading procurement source for man- 
agement personnel. Our functions include recruiting, appraisal, inventorying and 
placement of manpower from the presidential level to junior executives. 


With sixteen departments, we comprehensively cover all salaried classifications 
within the fields of manufacturing, engineering, accounting, finance, personnel, 
purchasing, sales, advertising and marketing. 


The quality and effectiveness of our service is dependent only upon the ability of 
personnel management to fully utilize the facilities of a national placement organ- 
ization to their companies’ benefit. 


BUTTRICK & MEGARY 


A datinctive personnel agency designed to serve personnel managemen: 


WESTERN SAVING FUND BUILDING + PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 











